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Pit tbMfL'rttt cun in no mu 
I Ktj jifi ihe rchponsibility bee 
from human shoulders.” That act 
wring statement cHUght my eye (fir 
lh front page of (lie First issue ret 
Nf Times Literary Supplement thi 
r thb year .l.faiiiinry I): there it me 
s.wt far from Ihe beginning nf pri 
anidf, *• Rcspunsibilily *' is an pr< 
Uiil word. Unless we alter its ihc 
In 8 altogether- and such a of 
fitfully accomplished, would h q] 
* wiportanl event in ihc history ini 
.^balion— responsibility must, of 
'Vuiyre. be human: hill the LTI 
of the adjective in the fj c 
I've quoted, where it’s not tic 
faw superfluous, is esse mini 
renssuringness. Actually, irT 
i I WMn-’t altogether teas- « 
f.Sfcn reassurances are charaC- 
of the phase ;of civilization j n 
Ji we live— they may be said su 
■: r w>eiir in commentaries on m 
advances in civilization ad- Q1 
to the enlightened. I reincm- ai 
P ir p9iiee. reading in The hi 
""t. before we gave it up. a | e 
TOt concluded with the u 
? mat. of course, it w isn’t , a) 
J?'* 1 * of the reason for c i 

J^lor^led multiplieaiiiin of j r 

tn?L- as b6ing l ^ e country’s ei 
( ipi5 technological age. of a 
in science and ttden- i t 
^“Ucatton : “Scifence is a 

Jo an end." • 

h a; means to an end ■ 
W ' mighi ,ha,ve been 
«VV hopefij( sign if one 
'tJfr come 

^t-» videb “ thftl In ihe 

^'Nlhe.-'end" in view 
it,? • *fdoi«ly conceived as 
4 ; anything .more 

a/ WhNl« s bongeniallo 
than; a. " rising 
" itibU 1 V '° ^ variclng 

’itn i^^^^te distribution, , . 

Service, i 
flSfH; : jo this ;• * 
a-WNi^^tart 1 1 ■ 
ftkiV eisertkially similar 
-nnft. intimated would ; 

‘ a ^ on 1he Mf*w Slates* 
Thht'a. ■ ' 
h^ve the^. 

iUmwv ot inLt.L oL 1 fi.'.v * 


might be in place as to ends h.isii t 
been forgotten: the rcassm since, 

uccordingly. is thrown out or 
thrown in: but the idea of its being 
required that it should mean some- 
thing, seriously conceived and really 
meant, has been forgotten. Thus the 
Prime Minister, making a major 
prc-eicetion speech, holds tmth un 
the great constructive achievements 
of the Government,, 'the grpatci 
achievements to come, the planned 
increase of weulth. the re-structuriny 
of society, the determined demo- 
cratic drive in the educational 
field -especially in higher educa- 
tion, and comes duly io the point at 
syhich he says, with all the grave 
impressiveness at his command : 

“ But we must not forget quality." 

“ Quality ” is a word. If the word, 
in such a context, iy to have any 
substance of meaning, it must be a 
meaning that entail* a reference 
one that is intelligent, convinced, 
and can be taken seriously— to 
human ends. Actually, the word Ts 
left to do its work us a there Word, 
unsupported; its work U to stand up 
.against, to counter reassuringly, the 
clear implication of the context. The 
implication Is that we need take no 
ends into account in opr planning 
and calculating but those which are 
looked after by the ■ quantitative 


criteria, the statistical : " quality , 
that is. will look after itself. Clear 
implication? “Clear” isn’t, per- 
haps. the right word ; it might sug- 
gest that in any educated company. 

1 could expect general, concurrence 
in my altitude. 

Hut Em nut at till meaning tu 
make a point against Mr. Hamid 
Wilson in especial. You'll find Ihc 
same essential indifference lo what 
is. after all. a very important order 
of consideration in any statesman 
or politician of any party. I don't 
myself confidently believe that 
when an enlightened and cultivated 
Conservative statesman leaves the 
political field for ihc acadcmico- 
politieal. his voice will be steadily 
heard. loud and clear. Kdyin« un- 
equivocally the necessary challenging, 
unanswerable things in the ominous 
days of battle to come-npii^ssary. 
if., ihe battle is not to be abjectly 
lost, while the world remains blank 
to what is at stake ; the- battle that is 
likely to be lost, the defeat being 
hailed as a victory for enlighten- 
ment. . . . 

My point, one implied in-.my idle. 

is that the educated and cultivated 
have, in general, given ■ in— have 
surrendered to the climate of the 
technological, age; L say “ implicit in 
my title ”, because I don’t offer the 


formula- “Lilerurism versus Scien- 
tism as my own. The term 11 liter- 
arism "’ was in fact 1 coined by 'he 
lute Aldous Huxley for us6 against 
me. and I quote it as represenu- 
llvelv symptomatic— as signalizing a 
characteristic confused vague ne* ol 
tliuught in a well-known intellectual, 
the vagueness expressing an inten- 
tion dial really portends surrender. 1 
don’t think that Huxley was in any 
way a distinguished mind, but he 
wits cultivated, widely read and 
voraciously inquiring, and he en- 
joyed a general reputation as super- 
latively intelligent.. For all l know, 
he had met Snow and wav on 
friendly terms with him. In any 
case.; he' chose to balance Snow’s 
" scientism ’’ against a . A litewrlsm 
attributed lb me : . we • were equally 
deviations from tho centre of truth. 
What, positively, was at the centre 
of truth Huxley didn't. I thought, 
moke at all i plain,, except thf»l he 
was there. ' • 

Now, there's no problem^ about 
the meaning of '* scientism " ; R s 
Snow. His insistence on the supreme 
importance of science in education 
(for his position amounts to that) 
• goes - with a . dismissal of the great 
creative writers of the nineteenth 
century. and later as "natural Lqd- 
dices "—whether he knows it pr not, 
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that description, with its context of 
assumptions, is a dismissal. 1 hero s 
perhaps no reason why we shouldn't, 
read them ; they have, one ga'hern. 
what is claimed preeminenlly for 
Dickens : . entertainment value But 
we musi recognize unequivocally . 
Hint Ihe interest they offer has only ■ 
the most dubious bearing on mature 
thought, serious thought, about the 
problems lacing mankind . in .the 
technological age. They nre natural 
Luddites; creative Writers— those ■ 
exalted- by literary persons— arc like 
that.. The truly significant novelists 
arc significant in the way in which 
Zola, H. O. Wells and CV 1*. Snow 
.ire. They have their ideas, based on 
a real understanding of , the mocha- ■ 
nisms of ■civilization, and (heir fit- 
lions enforce, put over, their ideas, ■ 

. -That's the . attitude ; that's what 
Huxley points to, as "scientism". 
Well,, science is obviously of great : , 

• importance to. mankind; • it’s Ot* 

! great cultural importance. But to 

say that , is to make a yalue-judg- : 
nient— a human judgment of, v^lifej 
TBe criteria of judgments of value 
and importance are determiped by f a - 

• sense of human naiure and hun^an 
need, and can't be arrived at by 
science itself; they men’t, artd Can t 

: be, a product of scientific method, 
.Or anything like it- They .are an 
f expression of human responsibility. 

. In the rapidly changing external 
civilization of Ihe* technological age 
it is peculiarly nccessarjr thut lhe 
■consciousness of humab.fespopsibU- 
ity arid what it Involves sholild.be 
cultivated i and strengthen ed fto the 
. utmosti^that there ^hou^^i.b^ .:.* 
'directing: 'sense, of human, need apd . 
‘ human ends the most richly charged , 
• with hurrah. experietic<j.,thot can 1 ,be 
■ made to 1 prevail. TO Suggest oipter- • 
•. wise Jar” to . propos'*- leaving' tM;. 
Iflunan.;. consequences- of Up prut-p$8. 
of change (-vWiicIi more and mhr^ 

‘ hwnlfestiy havf 'heir own mo rtenf 
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scr»sc \vc sue being generated mount I 
Us. 

Ml tli is is obvious enough, you'd 
think ; at any rale, you have (Mere 
my position— in wliich Huxley, wjth 
his imputation to me or •' litcrar- 
isni ", didn't concur. Just wlint 
third, what truly central, position he 
defined as his own 1 haven’t m;ide 
out; hut 1 haven't tried very hard. 
What he secnis to me la exemplify 
is the failure of the cultivated— 
more generally, the non-.sncciali.si 
educated— 1 o see [he issues clear 
and to be the allies they surely 
ought to be. As far us public dem- 
onstration went, as a matter of fact, 

I found them, on the occasion of 
my ill- fa mod Richmond lecture, 
enemies; week after week following 
the appearance of the lecture ip the 
Spectator both fay correspondence 
pages and the New Statesman's 
were charged and swollen w|ih let- 
ters— and (I suspected) telephone 
communications — from the intelli- 
gentsia, denouncing me and my 
cruel, gratuitous and stupid assault 
on poor enlightened Snow, who, 
thus reassured, took cover under 
magnanimity. I got, of course, pri- 
vate letters of support, too ; a good 
many from scientists, British and 
American, (lie refrain of which 
was: "Thank God, someone lias 
said it at last ! " 

Nevertheless, what I have to 
report "is failure. The failure is 


could p; i i ill ;t work of art. The 
other occasion on which I was 
confronted, point-blank, with the 
preposterous and ominous claim, 
which by then I had discovered to 
he pretty current, it made a pro- 
found impression on me. 1 he testi- 
fier was a philosopher, a Jady and 
cultivated; her place and conditions 
of residence gave her access to a 
friendly computer laboratory. She 
had taken advnntage of the oppor- 
tunity, I gathered, to develop an 
intense experimental interest: " It’s 
incredible she said, “ what a com- 
puter can do; it’s awfully fascinat- 
ing; you know, a computer can 
write a poem." f couldn't let that 
pass: with the appropriate urbanity 
I said: '* Well. ' poem ’ means differ- 
ent things." There was no Teutonic 
anger this time. There was a sudden 
desecn t, a heightened nuance of 
pink, a concessive philosophic 
Id ugh, and then ; *’ O well, yes : but 
it’s awful fun.” 

That any cultivated person should 
want lo believe that n computer can 
write a poem! — the significance of 
the episode, it seemed to me, lay 


1 '( 


f® 


given you in the established habit 
‘they Impart it in the Scholarship 
.Sixth) of referring lo the “debate 
about [or between] -the Two Cul- 
tures". There ha* been no de- 
bate. And what I pointed out was 
that there's only one culture, and that 
Snow merely— and symptomatically 
—abuses the word (a very important 
one) when he talks about a scien- 
tific culture, generated by scientists 
as such— generated out of the tech- 
nical knowledge and the specialized 
intellectual habits that scientists 
have. 

It's the general blankness in face 
of the issues that's so discouraging. 
I was, I confess, a little amused 
when, sitting at a formal lunch next 
to the director of a City Art Gal- 
tery, I was told by him, in the tope 
or one saying something very 


(here ; for the intention had been 
naive and unqualified. It could be 
that because of the confusion be- 
tween different forces of the word 
poem ". And yet the difference is 
an essential one; the computerial 
force of " poem " eliminates the 
essentially human — eliminates 
human creativity. My philosopher's 
assertion, that is, in ken seriously, 
is reductive; it denies that a 
poem is possible — -without actually 
saying, or recognizing, that. If 
the , word "poem " can be used 
plausibly in this wny— and by 
plausibly " -I mean so ns to be 
accepted as doing respectable work 
- so equally can a good many other 
of the most important words, the 
basically human words. Asked how 
a trained philosophic mine! in a 
cultivated person could lend itself to 
such irresponsibility, I can only 
reply that |he world we live in, the 
climate, makes it very possible. 


feat it, was one of the things that I 
knew to be impossible. When he 
responded by being angry, fierce 
add authoritative, I reflected that he 
was German, if nn dmigrd, and that 
in any case his business w»s Kmist 
and lie hadn't said that a computer 


Emptying life 
of reality 


It is in (he light of these reflec- 
tions thut one {ends the article on 
the computer in The Times Litermy 
Supplement (and note that The 
Times Literary Supplement is a lit- 


c erary journal, addressing persons of 
s non-specialist cultivation). The arti- 
c clc contains some propositions, 
i, some general cons! illations, some 

0 statements of principle that in lliem- 

- selves invite concurrence as wise, 

- sound and obvious. There’s the one 
J 1 yarted hy quoting : ‘‘The com- 
s putcr can in no way lift the 

1 responsibility from human shoul- 
3 ders." Responsibility- -yes. a very 

- important word ; and we watch lo 
i see just how the writer conceives 
» responsibility, and in what ways, in 

- his vision of a prosperous human 
future, the conception would be 

i realized. ..That the conception needs 
t to be both strongly positive and 
.subtle, the means and modes of its 
realization correspondingly potent, 
liis account of the critical human 
situation today and the menacing 
future makes plain ; 

We shall have to reconsider the part 
played in our lives hy leisure, for we 
shall be surrounded by it ; and with 
education, work and leisure totally re- 
structured die whole pattern of society 
will have to be changed— for the 
better, if we have used forethought, 
almost ccrtninjy for the worse if we 
have not. or if the thought has been 
wrong. 

Well, there wc have an admoni- 
tion that is unquestionably well- 
founded. Most ccrlajnly, immense 
changes are taking place ; most cer- 
tainly they will go on and acceler- 
ate; and, if there isn’t, fore- 
thought, if there isn't a sustained and 
organically collaborative effort of 
life-charged and life-serving human' 
intelligence, most (not almost) cer- 
tainly the ehunges will be for the 
worse. But as one looks through the 
article it becomes plain that the 
writer, when he uses the word 
“thought", is no more thinking 
really of thought than my philoso- 
pher was thinking of a poem — that 
is, really meant poem —when she 
said: "A computer ciin write a 
poem." What in fact we have in 
The Times Literary Supplement 
nrticlc is a larger illustration of the 
cultural phenomenon represented by 
that episode. The essayist wouldn't 
have said, " A computer can write a 
poem", or thought of saying it, 
because his insistence is on- the 
computer us a servant of human 
life. But, without knowing it (and 
that’s the frightening thing), he 
empties the reality out of life, just 
us the philosopher emptied the pos- 
tulated thing portended by i 
‘‘poem". They both eliminate 
human creativity. And there is no i 
more thought in The Times Literary \ 



j 


Supplement article than there i 9 
poetry in the philosopher's poem. 
The writer, in the way of which 
Snow’s Rede Lecture may serve as a 
classic, is carried forward on the 
swell of clichd pseudo-thought that 
for journalist-intellectuals is 
thought, and doesn't notice the 
emptiness of meaning, or the actual 
significance. 

The word “ re -structured " in the 
passage 1 last quoted— “ with educa- 
tion, work and leisure totally re- 
structured the whole pattern of 
society will have to he changed "• - 
is ominous. Already life tends to be 
thought of in Lcrms (hat make " re- 
structured ” conceptually congenial 
in relation to it when essential 
change is in question- for leisure is 
life; it’s that, or nothing. Society is 
overtly, and almost universally, 
thought of merely as something 
susceptible of re-structuring. Of 
course, J myself don't dispute that 
there has to be the approach that 
defines its problems, and denis with 
them, in terms of statistical data, 
charts and the computerizable gen- 
erally; we are committed irrevoc- 
ably to the necessity of government, 
government . departments, complex 
machinery of administration, and 
bureaucrats. But I believe also that 
the “ social " has to be conceived in 
another way, and that nothing is 
more urgent than to insist on that 
(not at all an easy matter in the 
world as it is) ; and that we have to 
fight resolutely, fiercely and intelli- 
gently for the essential conception, 
and to ensure that it shall be at 
least in a minimally sufficient meas- 
ure realized. 


Propagandists- 
of a 

non-education 


Pondering this concern— the con- 
cern for a conception of society, life 
and Iwmani tas that doesn’t elimi- 
nate the depth in time nnd the 
organic, one thinks of education as 
an immediately relevant theme. Thu 
business of education, of course, 
can’t be coveted with a simple 
formula ; but, wc know, there is ono 
aspect that, in our lime, it will 
hardly bo unnecessary to insist on. 
It wasn’t to be expected that, even 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 
an cssny on adjustment to the com- 
puterized world would give anything 
like a satisfying utiemion to that 


aspect, or funcii on 111 , * 

■ formance ignores it!/’* 

1 insistently and S ^ \ 

1 provide a strikiS^i 
1 lrall °n of the worldS 1 ’* 

world in which 
' PUcr can 

: onc ‘hat a *££?** 

poem. 1 say "X.-* 
because the wo ?r> 
which occurs, along S* 
and “leisure” in VL 1 
, quoted-appears * 
frequently ; so frct!U M 
cation for anyone 
°vcr the text, 
writers main interest. 
cance lies in the uncoil 
the insistence. AciuaJlTE 
no interest in educaL* 
though lie would profit 

prised to be told so, he «„■ 

about it. But in hi s uj 
there is implicit the 
education — and it coven ii» 
sity— That is being propapj 
tan ly by Mr. FowkMi 
■State overseeing higher 
Mr. Harold Wilson (fn <ob 
has attention to spare), Mi 
pher Price, M.P., Lard, 
ex-Provost of King’, f, 
Cambridge, and actual 
of University College Load* 
the authoritative planien «ti 
fident of general support h 
electorate, plan to dodk 
number of university nufc 
1980 (and at compare* 
cost). 

The conception -it 
amounts to that but ihtrA 
else— is what is given tat: 
puleri/.cd teaching syita 
make available the wrfft 
teaching to any child wist 
of a communications spfca’ 
is education ; nl any 
occur to the essayist top 
this, The statement, of cw 
are a number like it), tati 
that extends the cxplictom 
and the context is trial* 
here (this stntcmenl, lav' 
driven home by a number, ti 
same pattern) : "These 
systems will form an in* 
network of information u. 
and processing systems 
master the information 
and the demands of any • 
.set-lip." Tl will bring out fee . 
and in tent ion of the assa ' L 
confidently in possession 
rcud out the two sentence, 
follow: 

With this network cslibKiW ta 
have passed from the 
Into Hie cybernetic age. i®» * 
to re-think his approach to «* 
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j. K and society at "We all know the kind of (K-rson 

p!,, mi.Pl. k ’. tlC |y re- ih ink his who looks down his nose when you 

r ediualinn because tl«j mention American universities’"— 


r e j,uj tinn because the mention American universities’"— 
t, «ilt giadnalb control n»j being aimed at critics of l urd 

’• j u,ks. whether He> he c Ro bbins and the ethos lie repre- 
Sin A e,,rr - “ seats. 1 recalled, when I read it, the 

j? k iflHncrcml P rilvt ■ American acquaintance who re- 

annnuch. it i s plain, will marked to me how horrifying it was 
universalize and rigtklify the ■ to an American Lo sec us in this 
1 nilI i on . crude and brutally country plunging into the courses 
' K d ;1% it is, of ‘he reality ; from (he consequences of which 
ill be no re-thinking, no America was struggling desperately 
Lg at all. and the possibility of to escape. 

Lind of thought made so despor- j or j Robbins is a lough-minded 

rc-strueturer. and Mr. Harold 
h*be doeln l know what the Wilson, whose sympathy Mr. 
Lortant phrases in it really Fowler can dearly rely on. is a pre- 
jji *j|i be eliminated elimi- eminently successful politician 
M as a conceivable influence on w ho- -essential condition of success 
idepment. Wlwi ‘ in -politics— has developed no per- 

^‘SldV-in ihc st Lid y "P'' 0 " for wh “' ■' bci "e 
ESklilcn.mn:? A. for lead,- Bui what arc wc lu say of l.orj 
Fiword in the sense it has in Annan, who cdiLctl a selection of 
LoeiDuleriiil connexion applies so Matthew Arnolds prose for the 


| invself don't like using it “ World’s Classics . and is the nule- 
U./rjng io my relations with faligabie ally of the destroyers ? 
ner students " L r nalish there- Destroyers 7— yes. undeniably, and 
dtefrliiie. the humane ad- often outspokenly, the destroyers o 
the school of inlclligencc standards; contemptuously and 
im. mho know our grounds, arc righteously, often— like Mr. C bris- 
tled to defending and pro- topher Price. M.P.. who contends that 
sas an essential university the “comprehensive" principle 
b doesn't, for the given cuncep- should be extended to universities, 
irieduealion. exist. and dismisses with no argument but 

scorn the idea that, when democracy 
- (or anti-divisive ness I in the accepted 

, , sense prevails, there will— or in the 

InivPfQltfPS HQ nature of democracy cuiihl—be slu- 

JlJlYvl ij i- tJcnls fjicing university requirements 

, , * t | , whom it would have been desirable 

Kdimal pulllt It> exclude as not qualified for 

1 university work. Are we to say that 

^ ___J Lord Annan also is naively 
, righteous when, in his public 

of course, merely *’ Eng- ulterances, he endorses with the 
IT hi must recoil from a eon- cultural prestige oF an ex-Provost 
|)M»lelhally uncongenial. And 0 f King’s the idea of a um- 
Jri suppose that those con- versity ns an industrial plant 
for the sciences in the uni- that should be kept running to 
will accept it as adequate, capacity all the year round , and 
Jittpt what they can’t but know warns the actual universities that 
bt its actual politico-practical they will incur attack ns citadels of 
ikilionv— for they are familiar privilege if they don’t “lay on resi- 
st. whether The Times Literary dentin! courses " In the summer to 
hits conic their way or cram children in order that they 
L mny pass their qualifying examma- 

Fw the essayist i.s decidedly of tions in spite of ni ’| ^slFhool Tt 
‘to and his conception, for P£ ve % eJ fron) te “ v,n » 

«»matic and in the nature of » f rj|e bc mW l!lilt he 

lls hl ^ matier-of-stuirse way hie m hi nation with mcnac- 


loicduculion, exist. 

Jniversities as 
wiastrial plant 

nk't. of course, merely *’ Eng- 


Minister or Stale nversceing higher 
education, and Mr. Harold Wilson 
are committed to destroying ii (and 
let me add nl once (hat I sec no 
grounds for counting on anything 
positively heller from Mr. Meath's 
parly or Mr. Jeremy Thorpes!. 

1 ought lo make a distinction here 
between standards as they relate to 
the .sciences and standards as they 
relate— I won't (fur reasons that 
should soon appear! say to the 
HuinaniLics : I'll say. ns a rough 
and ready gesture, to the non-seicn- 
lific studies. Scientists will have to 
fight, but in their defence of stan- 
dards they may eounl oil the essen- 
tial measure of success. Standards 
as we in “ English " are concerned 
for them are of their nature not 
amenable to effective presentation 
and assertion. They are patently not 
susceptible of reduction to quantita- 
tive. mathematical or any kind of 
demonstrative terms, and the drive 
of our triumphant technologico- 
Rcnthamite world is not merely in- 
different, but hostile, to the human 
creativity they represent. 

Universities as 
centres of 
civilization 


hail ' -f I combined ncauen™. 

iwc^iire* beautifully .^ irIn8 politician, brings us lo a 

W is that which expresses obviously menacing form of 

KJ%tfI U m 1 ‘, nd mor,i nu, , lle i'; the phenomenon represented by my 
^ view that a university is .. om ntiicrologizing philosopher. I 
S' ‘to should he kept J on U nuther instance when. 

ttkTrT" 0 ", thc r r opening, ''notion, iiijo. u number of 
ib staff made lo earn their .J 1 York intellect mil review 

“J. and its management gov- commentary. I found my eve 

Sij ^ cost-efficiency consi- ^ ' by * sentence in which Mr. 

T to « ‘he conception k “ on J Williams informs thc 

?/Ar Pr °' : L ai,md °J Vk H K public that F. R..Lcavis 

t: s h cof, f ,hc " ,cns '“ n 

Vfc.qiijfa'lliri 'ih^nJlhods . And-tlw 

-sense Of 

JR ntjnd (for resistance Icm that one sh °“‘ d a 

fw to that) will be overcome way ,n whicb a c,imal , 0 ■£ff5In! 

i" enlightenment can make indigent 

i « v v, Ir r , . ■ , _ , righteousness out of irresponsibility, 

Klk w f ? phc [ . Pf,l : c ‘ and a flank-rubbing consensus 

ijft. one may hazard, is the ona ki e mopIc to distort the plain 

£hal miyht ' touaUy lrut h with H licensed— and that’s as 
“its n 'Mn? W “ ,he i. i I ,nuCenCe ' goori as moral and self-approvmg- 
aURnM c Cn , 0n stu ; recklessness. Pm m favour of ex-. 

!to^ ^ r ' J-° wlcr ’ MiniSter of ' tendine higher education to the 
h ' Bhcr Cdu toi°n— I H ? los f. You have there sufficient 
R S OMnLC abui “ Mm ' reason : for my insistence, which 
fe n8 afauu( ^ im ’ tot Should at some time huve peiie- 
l0 r P° l,t,c,ans 1,1 trated to Mr. Raymond Williams s 
orte ha s ‘b focus of recognition, that it_s disfts- 

•octm dl «‘nction between lrous to identify higher education 
ilfertrj/- '. no1 ‘nnoccnt may be wit h the university. Its disastrous 
^ r Ki IhS more you extend higher 

r, war 2 ?‘.k 0r . m lnrtoccnt 5n education— and especially jn an age. 
fcffi ? a i» a cranputer can 0 f technological aids and °Pf nU 

Fow,c . r ^ ld H versities. and of inrax-ents like ML 
“ H Christopher Price.fM.P.. and non- 
StofW double by innocents like Lord .Annan, and of 
:WId ; have : moved k ? ministerial authorities charged with 
; rlftence towards”: the promoting culture— the more msidi* 
^flv^ Ct ! , i Ca ‘ ion that, nos becomes the menace to stanr 
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P W tiaF to suggest education risen, is not 

Ro ^ b ‘ os of the the consequences. The only pi a c e 
Wl »h - him— Lord .where standards can. be ni^llamed 


It is when wo conic lo consider- 
ing their nature— whui they arc, 
and how, if at all. they can be in 
our time an effective presence- -that 
we have to make an essential point 
about the idea of a university. A 
university can't bc adequately con- 
ceived in terms of what- the word 
" education " ordinarily suggests ; a 
real university is a creative centre of 
civilization. 

The prompting to the line of 
thought that leads here might have 
been found in the subtitle to that 1 
article in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement ; it runs : “ Learning how 
to make the most sensible use of 
the computer." “ Use ”, there, is the 
important, the challenging word. 
My criticism of the article isn't 
hostility towards the computer ; it is 
that (ho author, wiLliout heing 
aware of it. presents us with a 
complete and frightening absence of 
the thought that the word should 
have portended— frightening, be- 
cause the article is so representative, 
and appears in The Times Literary 
Supplement. 1 chose my own title, 

" Liierarism " versus " Scientism " : 
the MiswntepiioH and the Menace, 
because it gave me (he opportunity 
to make plain that I neither believe 
in any special “ literary " values nor 
tun hostue to science. 1 am not, as— 
in a public lecture now extant in 
print— I tried (without success) to 
make It impossible for the voices of 
New Statesman enlightenment to 

? resent me ns being, a Luddite. . As, 
think, is fairly widely known, 
D. H. Lawrence seems to me a voice 
of wisdom, human insight, and 
sanity, and I will quote once more 
the passage of him 1 quoted then : 

But why so much : why repeat so 
often the mechanical, movement 7 Let 
‘me not have . so much of this work to 
do, let me not be consumed overmuch 
In my own self-preservation, let me 
not be Imprisoned in this proven, 

, . finite existence all my days. 

This has been the cry oE humanity 
since the world ■ began. This is the 
glamour of kings, the glamour of men 
who had the opportunity, to be ... 
Wherefore I do honour to the mnehine 
' and to its inventors, 

i This was along half-century ago, 

. since when our civilization has nd- 
- vanced along its path (which Law- 
. rence contemplated with disquiet), at 
!• tin acceleration— and he,, art. »n- 
teoseiy .yita! artist, was potently and 
. Ihveterately creative. ' By " opporlu* 
f hiiy to 'be- be" meant opportunity tq 
, live. And he’ knew that living, iri the 
. individual where only it can be; is 
an art, and one that. is : not. merely 
j individual, but depends on, a . -heri- 
t lage of arts of living lhat is kept alive 
. nod responsive , Ip change in colla- 
Borntively creative use as a Inn- . 
r . guage is; That H; the significance of 
n his early preoccupation with the 
e project of an idea! literal community 
d m which to live;. - 

i. . We, have nPw -gOt so fur on that 
L- :the: tfrilerdp The Jime* UteWy 
r t Sitpiilempi), adfltonlshiflj us . to turn, 
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*iui mimli cm I he problem of using 
ihc computer, ;ic(u:illy ignores Liic 
problem : Ihc word ’’ use " ns he 
relic* on it in making iiis admoni- 
tion seem stern, solemn and co- 
gently practical remains a mere 
word, empty of meaning and inten- 
tion in regard to (lie essential prob- 
lem that menaces mankind. The 
significance of his article lies in the 
innocent unaivarcncss with whidli he 
exposes the emptiness. The worst 
kind of difficulty he recognize* as 
standing between u* and the achiev- 
ing of a satisfactory " use "—such a 
use as will save human ity — is con- 
servative and irrationally apprehen- 
sive resistance ; resistance to what 
people must be made to see as 
benign change. They are afraid of 
losing their jobs ; computers are t[ 
quote) " unambiguously linked to 
fears of down-grading and dismis- 
sal ", Again : 

Unfortunately resistance to change is 
equally strong among Hie professional 
educators, and modern teaching meth- 
ods advance very slowly. Teachers fear ' 
that the increasing emphasis laid by 
educational theorists on teaching by 
remote control will lower their living 
standards by- decreasing job-oppor (uni- 
lips. Wliat they fni! to realize is that * 
education is a growth area ; it must, 
bo, if we arc to survive as a nation. , 

" If we arc to survive us a 
nation “-the irony of that 1 If this 1 
country is to survive, then we must 
make survivul equivalent to Ihc loss j 
of nil distinctive life, and we may t 
hope to succeed. “ Growth ” jn “ cdu- j 
cation is a growth area ” is not an j 
insistence on organism; it doesn’t, ] 
in foot, mean anything orgunic. The t 
use. of the word " re-structure ” is ,i 
profoundly significant ; " eduen- j 

lion" is to be re-structured, society" < 
is to be rc-sl rue lured, life is to be i 
re-structured. The sense that r 
“oi®anic" means something is out c 
of date; it has been left behind, s 
and will hardly be found among b 
our slutesmea, the re-stiucturers they c 
commission, at - the -mass of the y 


enlightened who determine (lie 
effective reforming mentality. The 
organic isn't congenial to staiisticnl 
treat mcnr, and therefore doesn't 
matter ; if am he forgotten, and is. 

Just as f had written that sentence 
my eye was cnugiii by this, among 
my scrawled extracts from The 
Times Literary ,S Supplement article: 

Finally, n computer, linked to sonic ol 
llie (caching aids listed above, can 
niiiiniuin an up-iu-i tic-minute record of 
individual pupils' progress and draw the 
al I cn lion nf |/x icacher in any tailing 
away from prc-tle lei mined standards. 

if anyone is inclined to see reassur- 
ance here, I ■ can only say that I 
don't. 


Professors and 
productivity 


You will have recognized that it’s 
not merely the professional 'subhu- 
man hies of eompmerinl addiction 
that I'Ve been sampling for you. 
The writer in The Times Literary 
Supplement is only drawing on the 
currency in which the prevailing 
“advanced" ethos of our civiliza- 
tion expresses itself. Mr. Fowler. 
Minister of Stale charged with 
supervising higher education, would 
find an nrmoury of practically 
minded particular suggestions mid 
formulations in the essay— if he 
needed to go there. But he doesn't ; 
he’s supplied already— that's beyond 
all doubt. And there's no need to 
think of Mr. Fowler's (or, indeed, 
Mr. Christopher Price's) crusading 
enthusiasm us perhaps just n little 
proleptic. The sentence hns been 
passed, [he authoritative decree hangs 
over us : by 1980 the number of 
students at universities is to hove 
been doubled— regardless of diffi- 
culties and objections (academics 
will, of course, raise them), if. not of 
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ic financial cost— certainly not : there 
te are other ways besides expenditure 
il of dealing with that problem. As 
i't Lord Annan, to whom the ruliug 
ethos of enlightenment owes so much, 
:c has in the course of his own career 
g taken his opportunities of intimating. 
e dons must work harder— the reduc- 
tive force of " work " here being 
,, made brutally plain. They’ll in any 
n case, when they've learnt how to ex- 
it' ploit and rely on it, have Ihc conipu- 
l* ter and the computer-network to 
a help them. 

Dons must work harder. Last 
- week, having had to call at Oxford 
I on my way back id Cambridge 
from Bristol. I was accosted in a 
bookshop by a very old pupil of 
mine who is head of a foreign 
language department at another uni- 
versity. A scholar and critic, in- 
tensely interested in literature —and 
so in the intimately related litera- 
ture of his own language— he is 
admirably qualified to be the best 
kind of liaison influence. He was 
depressed. He remarked (hat he was 
so overburdened with administra- 
tion that he had no time to read 
and think, still less to write. He 
added : " Now we’re doubling our 
numbers", and intimated that this, 
for him, was the end ; defeat. 

It isn't only heads of departments 
who, when faced with the growing 
numbers and (an almost inevitable 
concomitant) with a growing pro- 
portion of students qualified to 
claim university places, but not 
qualified to profit by them, will 
find it impossible to keep them- 
selves the equipped and charged 
university teachers implied In any 
serious conception of a university. 
When are they supposed to get their 
own reading and thinking— what 
one may properly refer' to as their 
own creative work (for it should be 
that)— done ? That such a question 
could have a bearing on a univer- 
sity teacher's fitness for his function 
is n .possibility implicitly dismissed 
by the schemes promoted as demo- 
cratic expansion. In short, the idea 
of education entertained by the 
plannens Is essentially . the compute- 
rial essayist’s. 

You must forgive me if l suy 
again at this point {[ am so accus- 
tomed to misrepresentation) that I 
am not proposing to ban the com- 
puter, but emphasizing the prob- 
lem of ensuring that the use or the 
computer shall be really a use— that 
it shall be used as truly a means in 
the service of adequately conceived 
human ends. More generally, I am 
not suggesting that we ought to hall 
the .progress of science and techno- 
logy, I am insisting that the more 
potently they . accelerate their ad- 
vance the more urgent docs it 
become to inaugurate another, a 
different, sustained effort of colln- 1 
borative human creativity which is ' 
concerned . with .-perpetuating, ] 
strengthening and asserting. In re- ■ 
spouse to change, a full human 1 
creativity— the continuous collabor- ! 
ative creativity that ensures sigtiiB- ) 
cance, ends and values, and mani- 5 
tests itself as consciousness and pro- 1 
foundly human; purpose. \ 

Wfot odly does the essayist exhibit } 
n representative blankness in face bf ' 
the problepi ; he betrays— again re* I 

nmAntn tJualuL'.^ ^ , > JIJ. i 


be dangerous, or inconvenient, but 
that is no reason for aspiring— as 
Mr. Gmdgrind did— to eliminate 
the instincts. The computcrologist’s 
bent that way is manifest. If the 
aim could be achieved, wc should 
have handed over living to the 
computer— or (the same thing) elim- 
inated the meaning of " use ", *• All 
those subtle essences of Immunity " 
that (to complete appropriately the 
phrase of Dickens's referring, 
actually, to Mr. Gradgriml) defy the 
utmost cunning of computers would 
have ceased to exist as trouble- 
makers. And I think of a sentence 
of Lawrence’s : " What could possi- 
bly come of such a people, a people 
in whom the living intuitive lucullv 
was dead as nails 7 ” 


The battle to 
save a living 
heritage 


v . Each volume i contains an introduction bv the 
?^ h «.'P h has not previously beeh. bub- 

5 , »shed in this country; The first four volumes, 

. published at 35s each, are 

BRIGHT&N ROCK - 
i IT'S A BATTLEFIELD 
: / ENGLAND MADE ME 

> : ; O U FV M AN j |S| HAVANA ^ 

William H^inemann ; : 


■ presejitotively— an implicit hostility 
towards the human nature on whioh 
such an effort depends arid which it 
expresses. He writes: If mankind 

bitterly . resents the; intrusion of 
machines, into his social environ* 
ment, he still more bitterly resents 
their intrusion -into his physical 
body. That kind of resistance 
plays, as a matter of fqcr, no gfem 

V 1 !;, Writer's -.argnipeot. 

vNforeoVey. Wbifa ti C r ? b fr. hii 

suggestions . seems ; to V be un- 
• : £here)i no 

re PM|i :thc presv 
■fie*' of ; machines— the second :» 

. wudty Levant to a - discussion of 
the computcr. And. here lies the 
„ significance Bf the passage ; it be- 
next sentence : 

.fy 1 l n JC,Ieot Ual reaction, 

•” and GtlCe'iSbniri* W/tn/lU, rl 



e A very strong, persistent and re- 
r sourceful creative effort, then, is 
i, desperately needed^- a collaborative 
creativity to complement that which 
s bus produced the sciences. I won’t 
. offer to repeat the account of the 
5 university by which I have tried to 
' enforce my convictiun that the uni- 
j versity is society’s only conceivable 
5 organ for such an effort. Nor will f 
I offer a summary of how I conceive 
the function of university M Erig- 
I lish ”, I have, this evening, merely 
, attempted to lay some emphases 
that, prompted by misconceptions 
■ and misrepresentations that - go on 
j setting publicity, I thought not out 
. of place. ] will close in the same 
, vein. I don't, then, like the way in 
! which " literary " figures in com- 
ments on my position. To describe 
the *’ one culture " of my insist- 
ence— *‘ there is only one culture 
as a literary culture is to falsify my 
carefully defined intention. And, 
wflien you consider, what kind of 
limiting force has " literary ", even 
for the distinctive work of at] Eng- 
lish School 7 I won’t revert to the 
more difficult considerations— I 
have, in this and that place, dealt 
with them fully and faithfully 
involved in my aversion from talk 
about ’* literary values Hut lei me 
remind you that literary history 
plays a large and essentia! part In 
English studies, and -suggest, with an 
illustrative reference or two, how 
little merely “ literary ” literary his- 
tory is. One of my undertakings at 
Bristol this term has been to discuss 
with some students Hie great change 
that was precipitated in civilization 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. In such it discussion, prop- 
erly pursued, the approach will be 
one belonging to an English 
School ; but the discussipn, the 
study, will not be properly pur- 
sued—I mean nqiong English “ liter- 
ary’ students — iyithout some ser- 
ious dealings with various kinds of 
what I may call historian's history ; 
with the history, of science, with the 
mjitory of philosophy, with the his- 
tory of religion, with social and poli- 
tical and economic history, with the 
great relevant fact of France. 

I can say no more here about the 
Imison function, the focal function, 
of un English School, but I hope 
the _ reference— u mere gesture of 
reminder— serves as a sufficient ip- ; 
sistence that; f don’t by- the “one 
culture’’ mean. Vvhut. " literary cul- 
ture ’ iii either Snow's or Huxley's 
mtcnliop implies. The presence of 
the .diverse Studies together, not 
AfltKout significant .reciprocal influ- 
ence, is necessary if the university is 
to be the centre of consciousness 
fOr tjie community it ought to be. .. . 

Svch' a udivcrsity woukl be the 
creative centre: - of an. educated 
i public ; a public representative and ■. 

continuity 

,'Wlthdut which there can. be no hope 
r tbe confidcnt destruc- 
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prescription -for *£'' 
vjvn! as a nation. feSj 
must surely a pp a | ; 

HvTn ^ ChMrfU,li ' d «2 

that makes survival worth f 
f" r 1 I * 1 '"cans cxpediiing the ' 
by which the country, not 

JS fc K p F"i: Dicten, ' i* 

and Blake, but alsoofBlaE 
nolres, Newton, Locke and 
(I think of all these when (» 
the “ one culture bccomj 
province of an American m 
saying this is hostility, mi t, 
leans, but to essential A 
lion— under which they 
wilt. 1 

To them we can say t; 
earnestly : . •' You have 
right to Shakespeare as « 
and Dickens was once your,i 
as ours." 

Looking round at ibis 
university city, 1 haw 
myself; ” Surely here the « 
battle to maintain our. E% 
lural heritage— a continuity 4 
foundly human creative tifc- 
seem worth noting; mk 
as a buttle that shall not be to 
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EToiben hits alieady become 
t ire over here as a lyricsi 
l r.ici Ihc sungs that itMcr- 
bVd m the Judy Collins 
Pre likely to be written by 
r in d then his own album did 
f.fU (ape gave him u luxuri- 
Ll'upfor his poems. Now his 
'Sid 1 has been circulating :.s 
At paperback in the umversi- 
^ M>mc time, is al last avail- 

h will add to his mystique 
d doing much to change the 
3) opinion of his talent already 
j bv those whose belly was 
full of cull culture figures 
the began 10 emerge, 
feihe wngs and the poems, the 
d the novel has a way 0/ sug- 
* cosmic themes without fcel- 
iWiipon to get down to cases. 
Ini Ridiler, who is like Cohen 
h Canadian minority back- 
gbut unlike him in possessing 
■of huniuni', has done more 


to gel a specific Has tun across limn 
Cohen has far done. I ohen's writ- 
ing. really very much less individual 
than Richlcr's, has the properly of 
seeming more .so because it aims wil- 
fully at artistic absolutes, most of 
them heavily romantic. The impact 
on a young student of a song like 
“ Dress-Rehearsal Rag " must he 
overwhelming, but in fact the song 
is merely an abstraction of all cur- 
rently fashionable moods nf doom 
— and in any case overwhelming art 
is the kind you grow out of. 

Similarly Beautiful Losers is all 
abstraction of all .searches for a lost 
innocence, an innocence embodied 
in Hus case in the. person of Catherine 
Tckakwithu, an Indian girl who died 
of self-inflicted sufferings in l(>80. 
Into the imagery of her life and 
death Cohen additionally pours the 
imagery of practically everything 
that has happened in Canada since. 
II is one of those novels which 
attempts all by it-self to sum the 
experience of a country, and like the 
early work of another all-embracing 
non-sty list, Thomas Wolfe, it has the 


fascination of its imiaiucd eneig>. 
But the novel'-, main action i- set in 
modern limes and suffers badly from 
unchaiucterizcd character*; cosmic 
desperations unresolved even in the 
throes of frantic sex; the compul- 
sively listed paraphernalia of the 
environment ; and the iconographtc 
empioymenl uf all the modern com- 
munications phenomena the author 
can manage to drag in- It's a novel 
that features wanking in a moving 
car. a 'masturbation machine that 
goes over to its own power -supply. 
Brigitte Bardot and (you guessed) 
the Rolling Stones. It’s a novel ihal* 
got everything and that iscxuotly its 
trouble ; with everything for a sub- 
ject it has no subject, and rounds 
ilscl-f out with rhetoric, like a bad 
poem trying to talk itself into .shape. 
There is talent here but no sense of 
limit. The appeal is to Ihc sensi- 
bility which congratulates itself on its 
liberation from squareness, and the 
effect is to flatter that sensibility 
further— to coddle it. Leonard 
Cohen is u writer whose every work 
must be "legendary" or nothing. 
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h m vernacular, *‘ scene '* no 
Iff suggests simply the visual 
Hilary such as Bo/ wrote 
Iun London • we hovt 
and tape-recorders, after 
.OvtftoDOi of personal tastes. 
“^ social circle, even age and 
f&reois may be implicit in 


* writer means by his 
*• -and a collection of short 
a sketch-book, may pro- 
with an ideal form in 
1 to convey it. Yet mayte Dick- 
J 1 ™ was never merely a 
•Bd who seldom bothered to 
j". sketches - a tidy, conven- 
j r) 3 ^ 1 would have appre- 
l. man y younger writers 
, to do, with the short 
a. I tcr . than more recent, 
pant-style practitioners’ 

P Gordon, for instance, is an 
often of the London 
pouring not merely a wide 
U^^ulary but every 
touJ 1 ^ ev,ce an d tfipe-record- 
to try to put across, his 

rininJ 1 £ ainl5n ff. u telephone 
a lan drlnnimr n 


short story ; it is an aside, telling us 
that the speaker is crippled, which 
puls into focus an obsessional im- 
pressionistic monologue entitled 
“ the Window ’’. 

To say that Mr. Leonard 
Michaels offers his view of the New 
York Jewish scene— and mostly lit- 
up, small-hours New York— con- 
veys an unfairly stereotyped impres- 
sion of what he's at. He is, like all 
New Yorkers, intensely emotional 
about the city itself— *’ full of won- 
ders, mysteries. Like a god. I could 
hardly wail to gel home, lock the 
door, lie down, sleep. But 1 might 
run into neighbourhood kids, gel 
robbed, chopped up, set on fire, 
ipisseid on. stuck in a garbage cun. 
That would mean Mtc city haled me ". 
But it’s the people, some of them 
recurring in several stories, and 
their desperate efforts to make u 
contact that will somehow order 
their lives, with whom he's chiefly 
concerned. Often It’s u despairing 
clutch at the telephone, lifeline in a 
lonely midnight, or at an equally 
lost girl clinging to seconds of 
sexual security. These aren’t cheer- 
ful tales, though they're often sharp 
and grotesquely comic on the sexual 
and Intellectual pretensions of the 


Cd “r lap .upping, a 

n,L™ from the street, a 
Jf|jL ys ? fapef ■ For , a writer 
}° make an instantly . 
IjJ, brief impact— Jew of his 
r£ st0nes ara than - 
litoin^ ? es l° n S— he is some- 
E? ely ‘ "Profligate with 
^pwilng, twisting. , worrvine 
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and Intellectual pretensions of the 
New Yorker. 

As a quieter, mostly gentler com- 
ment on her New York Scene. Miss 
Warner’s nicely varied collection of 
stories Is equally evocative. Jenny 
prowls the parks and nicks candy- 
bars to delay returning to a glamor- 
ous mother who can’t be made to 
see how, even if Karen's father's a 
communist, he's better than a father 
who's divorced. And it's the same 
Jenny, sometimes with a different 
name, who flunks college, prides 
herself on being "a successful fail- 
ure” with stylish dropouts, and 
.tearfully muddles through the wue 
and mother roles in rather Updika 
country— seasiding and squabbling, 
verging on breakdown. Miss Warner 
Is young enough for her search for 
identity and fresh cool observation 
of. people to seem charming and less 
.‘sophisticated than perhaps she , xm- 
3 gines’; the tears which frequently 
ravage her characters' faces quickly 
turn to tentative hopes, even for the 
.isolated depressive in the Low6r 
' East Side mental hospital. 

; Mr. Crichton Smith belongs 
squarely in an older school, a long 
way from the raamatazz of. either 

decadent metropolis— much of njs 
other work is -in -GaelA and ms 
poetry Is in a distinguished Scottish 
! tradition. The bachelor dominie, the 
tenement boy who . makes, good, . the 
' respect for book-leatwng and- its 
-dereatat the hands of thi 
: worker or rebellious 
are all characters and attitudes W e 
'■associate with -the Scpiuf 
• and Mr. Crichton Smith, wlule 
' never taking a .stereotype image fo; 
. granted, i? very good at P" 

j our ' preconceived ; image, of pis 


fellow countrymen. Not that what 
goes on south of the Border is out 
of his range ; the title story is a 
solicitor’s memory of an English 
army camp in which the fumbling 
misfit’s suicide provokes little atten- 
tion; (here is even an odd, mildly 
embarrassing retelling of the story 
of Joseph and his dreams. What 
chiefly preoccupies the ordinary 
people whose mostly drab slog 
through life we glimpse is the 
preservation of the values llhey have 
been taught, the compromise of 
momentary rage or regret with a 
resigned determination to keep the 
peace. If tills sounds unexciting, 
perhaps Mr. Crichton Smith de- 
serves all the more credit for the 
stylistic skill with which he suggests 
that such people and their concerns 
arc worth our attention. 

In Mie collection of modern 
Soviet stories by writers still con- 
forming to party requirements, few 
of the names or reputations will 
mean anything to western’ readers, 
since, as the long and informative 
introduction by Mnrgurete Orga ex- 
plains, wc have made much of the 
rebels, the underground and exile 
writers. The nine names represented 
have brief biographical notes, and it 
is perhaps because one is curious to 
detect Individual reactions and clues 
to political ideas that most of them 
emerge as somewhat heavy handed; 
sentimental writers in the nine- 
teenth-century tradition. Partly this 
is became their Material is almost 
entirely innocuous anecdote about 
childhood friends, the wedding 


anniversary, the day -the telephone 
was installed, or wartime comrade- 
ship. The translations -read admir- 
ably, though, as Mrs. Orga points 
out. wc have no means of telling 
whether the originals available are 
ns the authors wrote them. 

The Ambassadors has been edited 
by Leon’Edel for "The Bodley Head 
Henry James ” (468pp. Bodley Head. 
£2 2s.) In 1960 Dr. Edel edited The 
Ambassadors for Riverside Editions; 
an American paperback series alined 
primarily at students. As appendixes 
he reprinted passages from James s 
notebooks and from the original 
’’project* submitted by the gutliot 
"to his publisher. "The Bodley Head 
Henry James ” being designed less for 
study than for the pleasure of read- 
ing — and the Bodley. Head volufnes 
are eminently and elegantly readable. 
— Dr. Edel has eschewed appendixes. 
But he will be an unwary student 
who fails to join the general reader 
in appreciating a new introduction, 
written, in the light of Dr.; EdeU 
recent work on James s life at the 
turn of the century land at a signin' 

• .cant turn in his career/ 
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Fugitive from the Old South 
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JOHN CROWE RANSOM: 

Sehcted Poems 

IVJpp. r-vn 1 .mil .Spun iswoiule. i.2. 

ROBERT i'JiNN WARREN : 

Incur ran | ions : Poems 19ftK. 

1 4pp. W. H. .Allen. 25s. 

Though critics often i resit John 
fro we Ransom as a Son them poet, 

. Ihey rarely .show how remote his 
bett work is from a defence of 
" Southern " 1 rail i lions. It j$ one 
thing to say, as Hansom docs in 
" Philomela " and “ Amphibious 
Crocodile", that ;l poet will Havel 
farthest if he starts from home. It is 
quite another to say his idea of 
home must resemble that of his 
forebears. Reading Ransom's " Old 
Mansion one finds- the poet’s 
sympathy with the old ways barely 
surviving in its contention with 
hostile emotions. In this poem an 
historian who knows foreign cattles 
iries to visit n Southern mansion in 
order to secure material for an 
account of the house. But the ailing 
old lady of the manor sends a 
deathlike servant to refuse him en- 
trance; and he learns nothing. While 
the historian will persist in his voca- 
tion, he is sorry to lose this interest- 
ing subject and bo forced to "dip, 
alas, into some unseemlier world ”, 

Like many writers of his region 
sna generation. Ransom endlessly 
criticizes the legend of the Old 
South but never gives up his attach- 
ment, whether despairing or smiling, 
to her land and people. If ihe Lady 
has nothing to teli even her own 
chrldren—spoilt by cosmopolitanism 
for the duty she would exact— (hey 
in turn withdraw reluctantly from 
her impressive but ruinous past, to 
spend their own lives in a less 


seemly present. Admittance to the 
manor would mean death. When 
Ransom introduced the periodical 
he helped in found, and with which 
lie fostered a rcinarknble literary 
movement, lie said: "The Fugitive 
flees from nuihing faster than from 
flic high-caste Brahmins of the Old 
South. 

In " Antique Harvesters " ihe 
Southerner? of ilic legend appear as 
old reapers, presumably in the 
Lady's fields. When a raven redu- 
Icnr of Poe uticrs a deathlike croak, 
one of (he men asks what die bird 
has said. “Nothing”, anoihcr re- 
plies. il is new action and new 
love--" the song J Of passionate 
birds" -that excite the young men 
here, and not the legendary raven. 
A voice that does not speak for 
Ransom urges Ihe “dainty youths” 
to help with the harvest and remain 
loyal tu ihe "Proud Lady". But the 
poet’s own judgment seems at best 
suspended. 

Ihe pride of the Lady blends 
wryly with ihe pride of the spinsters 
who live in the nearby town. Re- 
jecting their proper suitors as Loo 
low. they wait, fearful of passion, 
for the aristocrat who never shows 
up; and after their beauty has 
faded, they succumb to the last 
bridegroom, death. “Emily Hard- 
caslle, Spinster ", written in the 
meter of “The Raven", is an elegy 
on such a beauty, delivered by a 
rejected suitor. Her sisters turned 
against the legend and “married 
them to merchants, being unbeliev- 
ers both ”, Emily is true to her 
surname and lakes her proper 
reward : 

Uut risht across her threshold has 
the Grizzled Baron come. 

Let them wrap her as a princess, 

who would palter down a stairway 
where Ihe foreigner may take her 
for his gloomy halidom. 
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: If this is the end of the maids of 

i honour, ih.nl of (lie gentlemen is no 
I brighter. Those who dedicate them- 
i selves to ilic Lady become like 
r " Captain Carpenter ". Nobody 
■ heals ihe captain fairly, but cvery- 
i one deprives him of an essential 
I limb nr feature ; for he never meets 
an enemy who accepts his own high 
code. He fails in every station, 
mutilated by effeminate men and 
masculine women, to be robbed ai 
last of his heart and left with only a 
voice. In the poet’s fondness for the 
captain humour alternates with in- 
dignation. but envy is never ex- 
pressed. The poet cannot emulate 
those who .sacrifice action and pas- 
sion to a legend of knighthood 
during an age unacquainLcd with 
chivalry. 

Satisfaction in love or marriage is 
almost forbidden to Ihe subjects of 
the legendary Lady whether or not 
they arc loyal. Those whom the 
myth cannot seduce are undone by 
the chaos of modernity, the .feud 
between intellect and passion. When 
marriage does occur, it produces 
another form of emotional starva- 
tion. In “ Man without Sense of 
Direction’’, the traditional love- 
making hero shows up the modern 
hero manqud. The hero of the past 
a Hacked external, substantial evil, 
and died true to his cause. The 
baffled modern has no ideal to 
magnetize him ; his enemies arc 
within ; he lives on, but with no 
power to love. Finally, there are Ihe 
children of such marriages, found 
dead or encountering death in 
some of Ransom's best poems: 

” Bells for John Whiteside’s Daugh- 
ter ", “ Janet Waking Innocence is 
their perishable amulet, against self- 
consciousness and prudence. " First 
Travels of -Max ’’ is Ihe story of an 
heir of the legendary Lady, running 
off as a boy to try the dangers he 
vwtl face again as a man: the burden 
of tradition, religious confusion, 
lust. He escapes them all and comes 
home safe because “young knights 
only nmied in innocency ,r arc not 
required to join in " unequal con- 
tests , But one knows what will 
happen when he returns to the 
‘ Fool’s Forest ” of adult morality. 

If the great private experience of 
lh«e figure; is sexual, the great 
public event is military: at the 
centre of Ihe legend remains the 
War between the Stales ; the meta- 
phors of armed attack and defence 
are the most common in Ransom's 
Ppclry. But except in "Antique 
Harvesters the battles are more 
symbolic than historical. Ransom 


commonly infuses ihe private realm 
with public meaning by a represen- 
tation of love through the imagery 
of war. A walled city is the be- 
loved : a besieging army is the 
lover. Wilhin ihe person ihe relation 
of feeling to in Idled becomes a 
losing si niggle of body against 
head, ".ludiili of Ilctfiulia ” gains 
extraordinary power from the de- 
ployment of such symbols. Here the 
maiden liberates the city; (he in- 
vader succumbs to rlie beauty ; the 
lover both figuratively ami literally 
losts his head; and after Judith’s 
triumph she provokes in the young 
men of Bcihulia the same fever anil 
chills— or lust and despair— that 
killed ihe frustrated heroine of 
"Here Lies a Lady". In unveiling 
herself to Holoferncs, this Judith 
marries and destroys him. No 
sexual consummation, no swing of 
an axe, is needed. Her beauty alone 
unmans the great prince, reducing 
his body lo a carcass. For the rest 
of her life, she needs no suitors 
because by keeping his head, she 
enjoys the perfect husband. 

The language of Ransom’s people 
suggests the old-fashioned speech of 
pious Southern farmers in his boy- 
hood ; and it is not without a pnrod- 
ical trace of Southern oratory. The 
words are often Biblical in flavour 
or otherwise archaic : the phrasing 
is angular or enigmatically concise. 
Mixed with rarities are coarse 
words and slang. Often an obsolete 
nr etymological sense is preferred to 
the normal meaning. Like his ad- 
mired Thomas Hardy, the pod has 
invented an idiom that both con- 
nects him wiih and separates him 
from the situations he describes. Mis 
language implies a judgment on the 
people around him, a distance be- 
tween present and past, speaker and 
story. But il also implies an ironic 
depreciation of the poet ; for ihis is 
only his judgment. 

The landscape ot the 1. ally’s 
country has inspired some of Ran- 
soms best-known lines. But they 
depict a sad region, recalling the 
darker aspect of Hardy's Wessex : 
bleak weather and colourless 
prospects, in a season that promises 
little fruit. " Autumn days in our 
section Arc Ilic most used-up 
thing on earth," .Spring mid 
summer are lost ages or tantalizing 
visions. The pathetic fallacy is inte- 
gral to Ransom's style. Since man is 
not at home in the world, nature 
can supply him with no sympathetic 
climate. 

Mic coherence of these various 
elements reflects the brevity of Ran- 
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even Mr. Ransom a 
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one of themselves (iM 
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own creation. In “Emih 
tie. Spinster ", for enmfir 
quoted above have becorej 
lowing : 

But right across ihe i 
her grizzled & 

Ix’l them robe her. 

Princess, who'll $ 
kid 

And seal her to Ihe Snap 
castle in fc 

Surely the poet will net 
somebody who has W 
with the older lines dutii 
hear the new. 
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new collection, /Hrimri* 
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A completely new iis^cs sme ill of Ihe events und forces tliut 
have shaped Middle Eastern history front 1918 until tlw 
present. Mr. Kimche - who lias made an intensive study 
of the relevant documents, some of them only recently 
revealed— draws on a lifetime’s knowledge of Ihe Middle 
East. He is also well-nigh unique in having hod equal 
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What the humanists in particular 
knew of the remnants of uEI sorts, 
often on the basis ^ of mistnkenly 
associated literary evidence, is pre- 
sented in a clear and uncluttered 
narrative which lakes un from Pci- 
rnreh’s age until the mid-sixteenth 
century. Strikingly, it was classical 
Rome that held the forefront of 
attention, though local historians, 
living outside Rome, increasingly 
occupied themselves with what was 
close to hand. In this respect it was 
a mistake not to include geographi- 
cal place-names in the book’s index. 

In contrast with the broad interest 
in Roman antiques, it was one man, 
Ciriaco D’Anconu. who was respon- 
sible for introducing Greek archae- 
ology to Italy, and : this in the 
quarter-century or so before his 
death in 1455. This core of the 
book is arranged chronologically by 
topic, and while this involves some 
repetition, it does bring oul force- 
fully the growing awareness 
of Lhe remains of the classical 
world, and the increasing reliability 
of (he identifications of what was 
discovered. On the other hand, the 
speculations and quarrels of human- 
ists about. the discoveries is not easy 
to trace. * 

The very title confirms that the 
book is mainly concerned with 
archaeological discovery. - The last 
three chapters ; are concerned with 
the transcription of classical inscrip- 
tions, the study of classical numis- 
matics, and the collection of classi- 
cal antiquities. This is legitimate, as 
discovery .carl be. used -in the sense 
of awareness, yej ' there is s'oruethmg 
of a. gradual shift of eihphasis to 
the actual preservation of ualiques 
nhd to;, .the ; collectors themselves. 

.• This shift may b e inevitable. - taf 
, little is kttolvn about. the discovery 
: of many items that came to - be 
collectors' prizes.,: HowcvcL the last 
chapter lends -to degenerate wto 
mere uarhe-d romping, where poshly 


very und provenance are known, 
would have been more 'rewarding. 
Hero there should have been some 
account of the methods of acquisi- 
tion, with a section on agents and 
forgers. 

These Inker criticisms do not 
minimize the - originality of the 
study, the first comprehensive one 
in its field. Hitherto one has hnd to 
hack what was relevant from articles 
and monographs, each usually 
centred on a single humanist, from 
histories of archaeology, and from 
the writings on Rome of Lanciani 
and Rodocrinnchi. Weiss garnered a 
remarkable body of factual infor- 
mation, reliably sifted from 
numerous and scattered sources, 
which arc precisely indicated in 
footnotes. 

Moreover the significance of this 
contribution is at once broader and 
deeper than may appear, Florence 
today . is paramount In Renaissance 
studies, almost to the tptal exclusion 
of other cities in Italy, ' Weiss shows 
that the energies . of Italian human- 
ists' were directed primarily to clas- 
sical Rome. The circle of these schol- 
ars is seen to be nbl exclusively, or 
even predominantly, Florentine, The 
scope of Renaissance studies should 
not be confined to one locality. 
Secondly, the study is a quarry for 
scholar afld: student -dlike, pointing 
the way To. topics that need investi- 
gation; as well as ! directing ■ the 
initial reading by. means of the nples. 
So, for instance, one 1 sees . the need 
for a critical edition of writipgs like 
Ffavio BiOndo’x ROriin instaitratq, 
There is an. Iqdfcx of the author* 
use Of manuscripts, Bitt it is 'a' pity 
that- there is ho. bibliography, of 
printed source^, which would show 
that the aiithor, was: Jeast ^ ^mUiar 
with ■ the' Lcbiitribiitlpn ■ of Pjartn 
; American scholars., v,THh . sixle^ 
plates are"; tldmirable in quality dnd 
aptness. AH Trt flU the study la an 
original ‘'contribution to ^knowledge, 

. . . -niArlr - rnZ 
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the war. This fully illustrated survey, prepared in col- 
laboration with Rudolph himself, spans his career from 
the early works in Florida up to projects whose construc- 
tion began only this year. With 151 plates, 4 in colour, 

197 drawings and plans. £7 7s May 18 

Blaeu’s Atlas 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES AND IRELAND 

Introduction by R. V. TOOLEY 

This magnificent facsimile edilion reproduces all lhe 113 
maps first published by Biaeu in 1645, and 1654. The 
Blaeti snaps of Europe and the world are also included. 
Every mnp. with three exceptions, consists, of ft double- 
page spread {measuring 21£in. by 25in.) printed, on speci- 
ally made heavy antique paper, nnd is an exact facsimile of 
lhe original. With 115 facsimile maps, five of which arc 
in colour, and Blacu’s two <title-pagcs in colour. Half- 
leather binding, blocked in gold. Heavy lined si i pease. 
21in. by 12Jin. Limited to .500 numbered copies for sale 
• throughout the world. £60 May 26 

Carolingian Art 

J. HUBERT. J. PORCHER. W. F. VOLBACH. 

Three authorities survey the extraordinary artistic 
achievement of. Charlemagne’s empire during the eighth 
and, ninth centuries. Architecture, manuscript painting, 
ivories, gold work, enamels aud jewellery are all discussed 
and: illustrated. ‘Arts of Mankind/ With 380 illuslra- 
' -lions, 102 in colour; 49 plans nnd maps- £10 10s May 4 ; 

The Arts of Africa 

RBNfi 5. WASSJNG . .. ■' -- 

Ranging over the whpfo, field of his subject, the author 
considers thebiany, manifestations ofThe African artistic, 
impulse, in relation to the magical, . roligtows or purely; . 

. pmotical f unci ions which they, have served ..Wlllt 240 - ; 
illustrations,'; 24 in : colobr;.2 maps. £10 TOs May H 

Richard Lindner 

ROLF-GUNTER DlENST . i- V , ' • ‘ ‘ • -■■ ‘ „ ' - - ; • - ' V ' 

; ,y gifted Ameriefth artist wnoSe disturbing, 

- : v‘ ^ Tiignry Individual style hqs affinities with Pop Ah. With- 
50 plates,. 8 in golpilr.' ■ Art- Now Y 42s May 18 

'Gods ; : of the North ; 

BRIAN branstoN ■.». 

j . y. ;In tfiiii bpeik,. how reprinted; Brian Branstbh draws on. 

. . Anglo-Saxon' and Norse myths ahd ; pther sources in order ■" 
• to unfold the story b! Odin, Thor, Tyr; Balder find the' 
Other'* gods Of, Br i la i n > half-f o rgotte n, fnyili ology. . With ; • 
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Professor J. II. t onucliei 's t xo.-IIl-mi 
study deals with rhe life anil death 
of laird Aberdeen's gnvi-ranii-nl, 
which was formed :i| ( hesnnas 
1852 to solve by coalition a com- 
plex parly conflict at Westminster, 
ami foundered twenty-live monihs 
lalor on proof of its incapacilj to 
conduct the war in the (.'rimcsi. into 
which it had meantime " drilled 
The work, completed early in f»nsr. 
and published in l%8. is sub-titled 
“a study in mid-ninctcentli-century 
party politics'*, and describes just 
what it .sets out to cover : the 
relations to each other of fourteen 
gentlemen, of various political lean- 
ings. whom the chances of politics 
brought together into the cabinet. 
They were almost all high-horn : 
eight peers, two sons of peers, three 
baronets of old family, and one 
plain Mr. ; and he, who later turned 
out the ablest nf them all. was the 
son of a .self-made merchant prince 
and had married into his colleagues' 
social world. 

Politically, they were more 
diverse ; in an. age before parly lines 
had. set firm, when people went 
down to the House with open 
minds, and voted according to the 
debafe they heard. Uinsdowne and 
Palmerston; nominal Whigs of Con- ’ 
sensitive tendency, had helped to 
right the great war of those Jays 
against Napoleon. The Earl of Ab- 
erdeen, the prime minister [ante ,/e 
inieirx, was haunted forty years 


alter by the crits of the wounded he 
> had heard, as a young diplomat, on 
the hat tie field of Leipzig : and had 
earlier, i hough less intimidating, 
memories of having been P.ilmcjv 
timV fag at Harrow. Ik- had been a 
[ liberal conservative all his life, and 
the late Sir Robert Peel's closest 
colleague and friend. Sir James 
Graham. who like the s launch Whig 
lurd John Russell had helped to 
pass the great Reform Hill, hud also 
been a devoted follower of Peel, 
ami led the PeeJite group m the 
t oninioih. (ilatisione and Sidney 
Herbert, in their early forties, were 
two of ihal group's most promising 
younger men; ihc two young dukes. 
Newcastle and Argyll, were Peel it cs 
in the lairds, Cran worth the Lord 
Chancellor was a Whig lawyer. 
Granville wits as purely Whig as 
Russell by descent and inclination : 
Clarendon, though horn a Torv, 
worked with the Whigs and was 
counted as one of them. Sir Charles 
Wood was Russell's Whig lieutenant 
in the Commons i and Sir William 
Molavworth, Benthamite radical and 
reputed atheist, was odd man out. 

Russell had rccunily proved that a 
purely Whig Government could not 
aland : the Commons had just, on 
Gladstone's advice, rejected Disrae- 
li's budget and brought a purely 
Conservative government down. 
Aberdeen's task was to find a work- 
able compromise. The Whigs com- 
plained incessantly that the Peelites 
had an unfairly large proportion of 
the jobs, in and outside the Cabi- 
net ; but without doubt, fairly or 
not, the Peelites had a Targe share 
of the available talent for politics 
and administration. 

Professor Conacher reminds us of 


the coalition's considerable achieve- 
ments in peace, explaining the great 
budget of 1X5.1 with GlatKloninn 
lucidity and leading us surely 
through the tangles of Oxford Uni- 
versity reform, the Canadian Clergy 
Reserves Bill, and other religious or 
cruasi-religiou.s complications, in an 
age when a prime minister could 
lo>e an election by injudicious re- 
commendations for the bench 
of bishops. He devotes necessary 
space to ilie antecedents of the 
i rimean War. while not pretending 
io improve on Tempcrley's re- 
searches. which have held the livid 
since As always, he i.s fair. 

Here for instance i.s his judgment 
on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. the 
envoy in Constantinople : 

He knew and understood the Turks 
and how io get ihc most out of them, 
hut his proud mid imperious character 
made him a difficult colleague nml an 
almost impossible subordinate. He 
uc|?d its if he was horn in rule rather 
than to serve, and here lay his railing 
as un ambassador. 

He has y sharp eye for character- 
istic quotations. Here is Palmerston, 
for instance, writing to Clarendon 
the Foreign Secretary » few weeks 
before Balaclava, [though on a very 
different subject ; 

In dealing with vulgar minded Bullies, 
and such unfortunately the People 
of the United Stales are, nothing 
is gained by Submission lo Insult 
and wrong. . , . Such people arc 
always trying how far they can ven- 
ture to go, and they generally pull up 


laiiily b.- obliged In rel.iliuk- by hiirn- 
aig all ihar Sea Coast Towns. 

He brings mil, now and again, 
interesting historical comparisons ; 
Aberdeen's fale was shared by Ad- 
dington. Asquith, and Neville 
Chamberlain ; and there is an anal- 
ogs heiw ecu Palmerston's defence 
of Aberdeen in the debate that 
killed the eualiiion and Churchill's 
defence of Chamberlain over the 
Norwegian imbroglio in l*M0. 

I 1 or the Aberdeen coalition, 
which worked well enough in peace, 
was mined in war by the incompe- 
icneies of a military system un- 
revisej for forty years. The Crimean 
horrors, now a byword, led to a 
vote in ihc Commons that in Glad- 
stone's words ” not only knocked us 
down hut sent us down with such a 
whack, that one heard one's head 
thump as it struck the’ ground ”, 
Needless to say, l here were persona! 
as well as political reasons for the 
breakdown. Lord John Russell. 
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[fldi CORPON WALKER : 
Cabinet 
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Gordon Walker has written a 
.odd book that was overtaken 

Jodd fate even before puhlica- 


^intended it to be a serious 
L- thoroughly beeoming a con- 
Lal historian, of the develop- 
U the British Cabinet system 


brings his key to the principal char- 
acters into Inc light of day he uses 
(i narrative method that is as gos- 
sipy as Crecvcy. He is not merely 
the insider confirming much that 
outsiders have guessed about some 
of the important decisions of the 
Wilson Cabinet and the sharp con- 
flicts that preceded (he decisions ; 


.. iwouglily becoming a con- he also lets slip u surprising amount 
rjf .1 historian, of the develop- of information that is quite new. 
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CHAKl.KS CHENEY IX TRENCH: 
The Western Rising 
2*Mpp. Longmans. £2 10m. 


when they hnd they can go no 
further n i thour encountering Resistance 
ot a formidable Character. . . . The 
United Stales have no Navy of which 
we need be afraid, and they might be 
told thni if they were to resort lo 
Privateering we should however rclue- 
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Jblin Bright, in one of his famous 
parliamentary sullies, compared an 
. alliance of his political opponents to 
a Scotch terrier so covered with hair 
that you could not tell which was the 
head and which was the tail of it. 
That shaggy lljtle dog also bore some 
. resemblance fo Bright himself. At 
one end of him , wu.s the Radical, 
pitching into aristocrats, outraging 
patriots by his diatribes against war 
and pouring cold water on Disraelian 
dreams of Empire. At the other end 
(was it head or CrII ?) came the 
nniagonist of fadory laws lo limit 
the working, hours, of women — • 
though even the cotton mil] cupi- 
,l SR- • the line at leaving 

.children; (o' the. tender mercies of 
: jaissqr faire. Looking so like hn . Old 
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lavishly produced series a, " 

THE GREAT SCHISM 137s 
John Holhmd Smith 

‘Remarkably readable unit cnleriaitiin-.’ a)l(/ ,, , 

A cogent account/ The Tablet w ' ' ^ohn.en 

• 45 s 

THE BATTLE OF ACTiUM: 

The Rise and Triumph of 
Augustus Caesar 
John M. Carter 


n . r n 1 11,0 stu ^P * I Hide area where peace and nrosnerit 1 ' 

Ronald Read ■ examined him two nourished. He would have been in 
years ago in Cobden and II right and his elemeni joining in the current Cray 
ehme ■ to ' the conclusion that the iiround the Common Market, 
former was the more progressive of Mr * Sturgis allows for all this and 
the two. Now James .Sturgis, n lee- rc,atcs il lo tlie side of Bright that 
luror in history at Birkbeck College, fllrn . ed aw *y from Imperialism. The 
London, looks at him in relation to Brifisih presence in India, he held, 
India, the Colonies and Ireland. He could on| V be instilled by virtue of the 
shows Bright unswervingly loyal to fa ? 1 thal 11 was In expiation of the 
the Quakerism in which he had been ori Ei n al sin of conquest ; sooner or 
brought up. and to cosmopolitan free * at0 . 1 "* with increasing, education, the 
trade, but quite out of his depth when Indian people would not tolerate 
faced , with an . upsurge of nationalist flri£ish dominion, and this made it 

emotion; The rhetorician who could ‘roporalivc that Britain should re- 

poweV fully move the House of CQ i^ the necessity for eventual 
Commons with his Crimean War withdrawifl. He stood out against his 

own party over Egypt and saw no 
reason for taking on 6he white man's 
. burden: So, for the French-Cynadian 
Henri. Bounujsa, at the time of the 

Anglo-Boer wnr he seemed one bE 

the;. Little Engknders who with 

. and Gladstone, had 
" brought credit on their country, 
^mul^ at the same -period in Ihc 
bitterness of defeat, suddenly re- 
caHed a nop -jingo England, a great 
( Rnd magnaqimbus nation With whom 

f uSJfC" ?^ 11 (night have 

Hved fh pekee and he bx^kiuied : “if 
there wtsre only a John Bright 1 M 


‘A considerable success.' Daily Tckyyanh 
'Quite brilliantly writien/ Delay (Irccu 
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c Che Duke of Monmouth's invasion 
[- of the West of England in June, 
p 1685, is one of the most curious 
l events in English history in the later 
e scventeeiitli century. It has been 
i written about many limes, but 
5 Charles Chcncvix Tretich, himself a 
. retired professional soldier, has not 
only written a sprightly account of 
the episode, as .seen from Mon- 
mouth's point of view, hut has 
made some valuable suggestions 
about what happened that deserve 
i lo he considered by future histo- 
- rians. 

Monmouth landed a I 1 ymc in 
■ Dorset with only eighly-twn follmv- 
ers. He had spent all the money he 
I could collect in Holland on lihe 
lure of a frigate, two other small 
ships, and a load of arms including 
lour small field-pieces. The author 
suggests that he hroughl with liinr 
flintlock muskets which were heller 
Ilian the matchlocks with which the 
hulk of James's army (numbering 
about 8,000 men) were provided. 
Monmouth had made a tour of the 
West Country five .summers earlier 
and had been greeted as if he were 
on a royal progress. Jr was hoped 
that the feelings against his uncle, a 
Roman Catholic king, which had 
manifested themselves so forcibly at 
the lime of the Exclusion parlia- 
ments and the Rye . House plot in 
the reign of Charles II would be 
invigorated. The Earl »r Argyll 
led an expedition to Scotland and 
although there was no exact plan of 
cooperation between Argyll and 
Monmouth it was obviously wise 
that the Lwo expeditions against 
James should be more or less simul- 
taneous. Monmouth counted on en- 
isling men in the West ; he hoped 
mat the royal army would prove 
mutinous; and he relied on his 
friends in London and Cheshire to 
organize risings as soon 'us the news 
of his arrival reached them. 

** 5 ° 6* f as the West was concerned 
his success was remarkable. When 
no left Lyme he had already more ' 
SW J’ 200 men, and after he , 
reached and took the town ofl'aun- . 

ten Mr Cjenevlx Trench estimates 

mat he had an army of between five 
and six thousand infantry' and a 1 
thousand cavalry. Thus, since the i 
iortl militia proved more or less f 
useless, he was not outnumbered by » 1 
the enemy soldiers, of Whom only 1 
,br «c thousand took part in - 
the final bailie of Sedgfemoor. But • 
•?* ^' ere mostly ploughmen l 

JvLSS"*” : "on? of j lhe West : c 
Country gentry joined him. and for; ( 

T 8 *, mason }ie was. short .of cavalry. . a 
And the author argue* chat few of n 
tne militiamen, who had arms and ( 

^ ^'menfaJT: training, came t, 
pvCrra hls, side, Thoxei who enlisted, |j 
arm X „ d fd ?o , betausc they It 
^re .staunch ProM^tajl^ and^not^as Vi 


l |a s NOilictinies been 
llicy had economic gri»« 
Farlier military hinny 
- contended that a-, swie 
n mouth landed lie should hn 
. a dash fur Bristol, 

centre of dissent. Bui, hil 
* pointed out here, MoohmU 
collect his troops aid -Wj 
11 some elementary itaiNj;! 
I fact within u fortnighi afn 
1 ing he was in sifklfl 

I Whether he could hrfftjw 

f if he had tried, sdnta 

because the Earl of 
" King's commiinder-iMW.1 

s already, been there and wi 

II with its defences. Mr.® 

■ Trench suggests that Ert 1 ! 
' have been a more fcjybk 

When Monmouth lurardl. 

1 llristol uppiircntly with tbf 
collecting more troops in 

■ his army began lo lose I 

! were frightened by 1 i— 
Philip's Norton. By the w 
hud retraced their steps ttj 
water, Fever sham had an afl 
comped behind a ditch 
the Bussex Rhine, M 
the ilccision lo make 
on this army ; he had 1 
for night attacks. 

It is argued that if tebJ 
men straight down inf w 
Bridgwater he might b»J*i 
cccdcd in outflanking 
camp. Instead of this, , wa 
who were mostly uni^ 
the lie of the land, Iwd.WJ 
detour crossing three % 
ditches) in the dark Ml 
enemy. Once King I^ 5 ! 
were ’ roused from tw r 1 
their superior firepo*tt*J 
plinc were decisive. 
who, Oven before the ww 

thought of. fleeing ahrotfl 

die leading his vohiaKtr*! 
last charge. . J 

Monmouth made |M 
lakes. First, at 
declared himsdf king-j^ •, 
Hum of Orange yvisdQ 
from doing when. .«Jn 
west of England utlj» . 
an experienced -.oHR- 
Monmouth never ryy. - 
dchce in himsdf pr jn 
wis also let down 'bfW 
London. So ihc 
tragedy. But what n 1 , 
how near MunmoiJfcg| 
luring Bristol or 
of Scdgemoor, A.^ 

braver man imaj 1 
thrown Janies 11 
than William. ’.y 
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of the Bnusn t-anincL hm»h 
L he has seen it work from 
Bide. His audience, lie thought. 
l| be found among students of 
n a nd politics in the universi- 
|n the event, he made the 
[«ge lead of the Daily Mail. 
fime Minister hRd his sccrc- 
t pui out an urgent denial of 
ph paper’s deduction that the 
■d overruled him and the For- 
fereiary when they argued for 
iry wtion by Britain to keep 
inelis and Arabs apart in 
1 l%7. Mr. Gordon Walker 
denied that any such construc- 
coukl be grounded upon chap- 
ad verse in his book, and he 
t»cnt into a television pro- 
ve in an attempt to remove 
hang doubts. The kind of reve- 
n hints that arc the common 
wey o( university seminars in 
rimtnts of Politics ntul Gov- 
m\ issumetl the character of 
ikious indiscretion when they 
te Instincts of a hard-news 
ibcal reporter. 

I Mr. Gordon Walker was em- 
waf he had only himself to 
a. * In this book", lie says in 
ffoory note, “ I make' allu- 
Ijti number of recent events 
"jiving pnrticulars of the 
»(nvo!vcd ur details of what 
prided. I have prepared a key 
ahflB these passages which 
I hope, in due and -proper 
^ ippear in a later edition." As 
Madeod remarked in The 
w. to say that is to invent n 
parlour-game, in which every 
wan nnd political reporter is 
*d lo be his Own detective!. Yet 
-fake Trend, Secretary lo the 
^ saw the manuscript and, 
P“me changes, advised that 
Pwiild be no objection to puh- 

truth is that Mr. Gordon 
Fts study must be reckoned 


of information that is quite new. 

On one level he tells how Attlee 
used to open the double doors for 
Ministers to _ enter the Cabinet 
room, whereas' Mr. Wilson usually 
had the doors opened by a uni- 
formed attendant ; how a sixpenny 
sweepstake was run on the length of 
one Minister’s speech in Cabinet ; 
how " in Mr Harold Wilson's Cabi- 
net unc Minister frequently and 
openly read and annotated his offi- 
cial papers.”; and how Mr. Wilson. 

“ in order to prevent the drawing of 
unfair inferences by the Press of 
disunity or splits, did not like his 
Cabinet meetings to' run on beyond 
one o'clock '*. 

This is savoury gossip,- rich in 
atmosphere and character. But Mr. 
Gordon Walker also works with no 
less revelation on another level. He 
tells how in his early days at No. 10 
Mr. Wilson had an informal inner 
Cabinet consisting of Mr. George 
Brown, Mr. Callaghan, and the 
auihor. and " we discussed such 
matters as whether to devalue, 
whether to raise Bank rale, whether 
to impose an import surcharge 
He tells "Oflicudly it is often 
denied how Mr. Wilson allows the 
secretariat to slay in the room while 
the Cabinet have parly political dis- 
cussions, although no minutes arc 
kept. He narrates at length how the 
Cabinet reached the decision to 
withdraw from East of Suez : 

Economic emergency compelled the 
Cabinet lo face a radical -alteration of 
defence policy: .it made articulate u 
decision Ihnl hud. ns it were, subcon- 
sciously been reached, but which the 
Cabinet us u whole nnd the Prime 
Minister had flinched from recogniz- 
ing. 

He also brings out the astonishing 
fact there was no conscious rela- 
tionship between the policy of with- 
drawal from Eust of Suez nnd the 
commitment to apply to enter the 
Common Market, although the poli- 


Wilson Admin islraliun that would 
normally have been withheld for 
thirty years, in spile of the cynical 
doctrine of the ministerial " leak ” 
that he expounds. This is the stuff 
news is maJe of, and perhaps Mr. 
Gordon Walker miscalculated the 
degree to which his fundamental 
constitutional thesis would be over- 
shadowed or even crushed by it.. 
Out of his own Cabinet experience 
he is an opponent of the Crossman 
school that argues cabinet govern- 
ment has turned into prime ministe- 
rial government : 

A Prime Minister could not. and never 
does, behave as it he could govern on 
his uwn— because this would under- 
mine his position. The attempt would 
be self-defeating: the Prime Minister 


would have less power than before lie 
started to embark on Prime Ministe- 
rial government He would be ex- 
changing very real, very important nnd 
very distinctive powers fur n mirage. 
Prime Ministers know Ibis, whatever 
cnmmenlalors muj write— so Prime 
Ministerial government remains 11 
matter of words on paper. 

In proving that thesis Mr. 
Gordon Walker lanlalizingLy wrote 
at one point : " M r. Harold Wilson 
and his Foreign Secretary were once 
overruled by the Cabinet un a 
matter of great importance." That 
was where the Daily Mail came in, 
and suddenly the print Mr. Gordon 
Walker seemed lo be in the thick ot 
a political scandal —accident -prone 
in this as in oilier things. 


Eighteen minus 


D. B. HEATER (Editor) : 

The Teaching of Publics 

212pp. Methuen. 38s. (Paperback, 


"Politics" as a school subject is 
unlikely lo arouse enthusiasm among 
either teachers or parents. The latter 
doubt whether it cun be taught " im- 
partially the former question 
whether it should be taught at all. 
Both would look with some horror 
on the suggestion, made by Profes- 
sor Gardner in his contribution lo 
this symposium, that the expression 
of whnt appear lo be “ jpojiticiil " 


attitudes by young, children raises 
“ interesting possibilities for the in- 
troduction of political content at an 


most revealing of recent cies were evolving simultaneously : 
•bout British politics simply "bach policy was boing separately 
* * illustrates his coast itu- considered In the Ca bipet **. 

“foment with n wealth of In short, Mr. Gordon Walker has 
n instances. Even before he provided many insights into the 


earlier age than is presently the 
.case **. 

Same political leaching, however, 
lakes place already — and pretty dull 
stuff it is, for the most part: " Brit- 
ish Constitution" for the sixth- 
formers. and a mess ur pottage called 
"Civics" for teenagers generally. 
Some of the best teachers refuse to 
touch either with the longest of 
poles, preferring lo regard rcspect- 
uble -subjects like history and geo- 
graphy as the best media for such 
political instruction us their pupils 
can reasonably be expected to absorb, 
or relying on appropriate forms of 
school and classroom organization 
to provide them with a political train, 
ing suitable for future members of a- 
democratic polity. 

With attitudes of this kind one 


may well .sympathize. Nevertheless, 
wit’ll " polities " now well-estab- 
lished as a university disci plinc it is 
quite sensible to inquire how far, if 
at all, it can become a fully-fledged 
school subject and, in the event of 
its acceptance, how nnd by whom 
and at what' stages it should be 
taught. Various tentative answers to | 
these questions are produced by the 
contributors lo this symposium, who 
seem to be united in their belief 
thal politics ran be taught, if in 
very little else. The reduction of the 
voting age to eighteen certainly 
offers a challenge lo the schools, 
and Mr. Heater and his fellow- 
contributors have chosen the right 
moment to explore the .possible re- 
sponses. 

Professor Crick, who writes the 
first essay, is on the top- of his 
form, which means that he com- 
bines incisiveness with wit. 

He makes the quite competent 
essays thal immediately follow, on 
political socialization, the teaching 
of civics, and the teaching of world 
affairs, sound extremely pedestrian. 
Not until wo come to the reports on 
thoir own experiences by teachers in 
secondary schools, technical colleges, 
and colleges of education does our 
interest really revive. Concluding 
, contributions, by Miss Brenda 
Cohen on "The Problem of Bins 
and Dr. Harold Enhvislle on “ Edu- 
cnlioRn! Theory and the Teaching of 
Politics", are thoughtful nnd well 
informed but a bit remote from 
: actual classroom problem:!. 


ie sunset seen from Moscow 


r 10 maclean 1 

pjforcigh Policy Since Suez, 

jj^ Hbdder and • Stoughton. 

1 ~ •• „ 

g 6 were such, ah Institution as 
PJ- pouse in Moscow, Mr. 
^ would be a competent 
F for its 1 ahmial Survey of 
pliohM Affair* ; but no more 
r^petenj,- He knows - the nec- 
P 0 $!aage3 and fcc has the neces- 
s»V his; fingertips. But. 
I-Tip^ttesv required of a 
R which are 

among profes- 
Ktn^r 1 ^ '' 0 ^ International 

•S' ate**?*' 0ne is » °«P a - 

kJS, ^polides of the. 

BEE!. which they Bye. 

SLJ2S? exception . among . 
SJ¥? (il Wbrian8 Jn reeog- 
Hs^ [-perfection of the ■ 
FmSL £? * tofc governments - 
5a *-. KVB d ■ for nine- . 
triu ^ h of 
what each of 
has said about Its 
dt h er band, he 
cHrticte^ ' the 

the same! period. 
*8ainst them 

nw. With bu; 
irarSw? wfc • period 
iMV jie 


policy over u period of twelve 
years, with some elasticity at each 
end, has two principal themes. One, 
which Is familiar, is that British 
governments were too slow to re- 
cognize their - declining power. The 
other, which is less familiar, is that 
British influence is by no means 
extinct and may possibly revive. As 
good Marxist, Ms. Maclean 
argues both, themes from an essftn- 
tially economic point of view. In his 
first chapter he shows how the 
British mare in industrial produc- 
tion, in foreign markets, and in gold 
and currency reserves declined from 
l948.to 1967. The result was a- 
gradual surrender of overseas inter- 
ests to the United States, which 
deliberately set about breaking Up 
„and inheriting the British Empire. 
Meanwhile the British continued to 
believe in a 1 special relationship wttn 
the United Stal*, ,a bpKef whlph 
was not reciprocated except hypo- 
critically for the sake of appear- 
ances. (Mr. Maclean, it may be 
noted in parenthesis,, never shared 
Burt belief, and did more than per- 
haps airy other man, except Mr. 
PhHby, fo sabotage it ; : but unac- 
: countably he makes - no mention ot 
. this interesting fact, no <^ubt j»a-- 
.-cause it falls outside the chrpnofogir 
cal limits he has set himself .) 

, '* The; only ; respect, ■ he aVgues, in 
.which thefe was substance in . the 

• • jpe^ial tblaiipnriwp »fts .«* 


of cirfcumstances. the. need for a 
modus vjvcndi with the communist 
powers. Naturally, the common 
people recognized this need earlier 
than their rulers. 

The second lheme : emerges less 
expectedly in Mr,. Maclean's consi- 
deration of relations with the Third 
(or uncommitted) World. Repeatedly 
he inclines to the view that Britain’s 
economic standing in areas such as 
southern Asia and Africa, Is, if 
anything, stronger today than In the 
days of colonial rule. The argument 
is ail thp more cogent for being 

r dgingly advanced.' Mr; Maclean 
or course, an anil-colonialist and 
he dearly loves to believe the worst 
of British policy in Africa and Asia. 
Sometimes his bias leads him badly 
astray, as in his interpretation 01 
British.: attitocles 

Intervention against jt. , ' - 

He repeals the familiar myth that 
the British Governmtnt, under pres- 
sure from industrial , interests, QB- 
llberately sabotaged the UnHed 
Nations operation by refusing to 
supply bombs for the- Canberra 
aircraft used ;by, the Todiao c^- 
tingent in Xafangk.' kOddly enough, 
he has the Irup .pxplanatjon. of 
the declsloh uodor .his. npse.' for 
cu, the isame; ! . page, he hotfis 
the coinoldence in lime , of toe 
Indian Invisiph of Go&. Bpt he falls, 
iio’ observe' that : toe: real, reason ^ty 
the -British 1 - Government 
xuppiy; 'hofate :,fot;. : 


Katanga lay in its discovery that the : 
Indian Government already had ■ 
ample stocks, which it was reserving 
for use against Goa. Such being the 
blindness of anti-colonialist bias, it 
is all toe more interesting lo find 
Mr. Maclean believing that Britain 
.still lias an influential future in Asia 
and Africa. The reason lies, he 
thinks, Jh ibe ; Inexorability of- eco- . 
nomic forces, /. ; ' 

These are’ examples' of : -a well- 
* ordered Une -o'f . srim merit '' which 
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Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight 

R. A. Waldron 
York Medieval Texts 

This is a complete and newly-edited 
text. The Introduction deals 
directly with the poem's stylistic 
qualities and moral content. 

The glossary and copious notes 
(at the loot ot the page) provide 
full and explicit elucidation ot the 

I it and ot allusion vdthin It. 

oth 30s net 
per 15s net 

he Diplomacy of 
tforld Power 

be United States, 1889-1920 
RTHUR S. LINK and 
fILLIAM M. LEARY Jr. 
ocum'ents ot Modem History 

nited Stales foreign policy 
1 this period shows the 
nergence of the country as 
decisive force In world 
[fairs. These documents 
lustrate relations with 
pain and the Far East, the 
rowth of Anglo-American friendship 
nd the various stages of 
nited Stales Involvement 
\ the Great War and peace 
egotlatlons whloh followed. 

tjofh 90s net 
1 aper 15s net 

From Isolation to 
Containment, 

1921-1952 

Three Decades of American 
Foreign Policy from Harding 
to Truman 

Edited by R. D. CHALLENER 

Documents ot Modem History m 

These documents Illustrate the 
evolution of American foreign policy 
from rejeotlon of International 
commitment lo lull-scale involvement 
in the politics of world power. 

The editor deals in particular with 
peace, and disarmament In the 
1020's, the Far East, the Second 
World War and the Cold War. 

Cloth 30b net 
Paper IBs net 

Origins of the 
First World War 

L. C. F. TURNER 
Foundations of Modern ' 
History 


t' 
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This analysis bf toe complex . 
Issues which- led to the coming 
ol war In -1914 provides an 
introduction to the recent . 


could' have, -been .tfiatwitd by any 
stiidint o! jhief national & noire with 
a left-wing' bias arid a rather theo- 
retical nttlittide to political pxpon- 

eoce. The ftrrangeriient^of the hook 

is; familiar', and. orthodox V 
deals wHh tpwirdpi thd west- 

ern powers,' Raft II ■ with -"policy 
towards thb .Third 

. Part rixi ls lt possible fc ' shy -thaE. . 
here is somptHing, which [couw onvy 
hava.Vbett) . w/rittefl .by; a; mail jwho f ! 
had defected lf to : thc pewnmupfafa . 
after betfa>^ng j iis own oountry for 
many.yeare.- Perbbps an occasional 
apostopesis^oc .; 1 j instance, ^ pvef 
eyedfa. Id to ? J9>54:- or . 111 , 

Prague ' v ,«>. . 

cdiistrued, ■: but ^'the 4 effect Is. aisap-: 

: Madeatt’s bddk '*■; .not;!! ; : 

■Jafc ^doUfa -biUM qlit$ ■ J^ 6 d ’ 



< '•.* r ■ r 


■ reinterpretation Df.lhe tab! ora: 
which precipitated the conflict. 

The outbreak 9 ! war Is described in 
Its polillbal and economic context, ' 
the tnlluence ol military and 
strategics! 'factors Is assessed, and 
the final breakdown of International 
relatione examined succinctly. : 

Cloth 24s hot ■■ 

Paper ,12e net •• 

K;'M; VV. JHpDYi 

Ldclos : Les Maisons 
dan0ereu$9S 

Studies in : French; ; 

. doth i?6 fit . v • ! • 

■ Paper ,9a nef " ' v - . • ! 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 



'■-■I 


Very well done, but who are they for? 


WII.I.M \1 SI I \ kl'SI'L.A 111-; : 

Jui-IKb nr IVlial you Will 

I Mi led hy S. Vlusgnivc. 

HWpp. Oliver and Uojd. 21s. 
(I'aperhaeL h’s.) 


IKAMLS i\ll 'KJ’II Y rl'iliiur) : 
Wall WhilniHR 
4N2pp. Penguin. 1 


BKN .IONS ON : 

Vidpunc 

Edited by lay I.. HaJio. 

1 70pp. Oliver amt Boyd. 27s. f\t. 
(Paperback, 12s. fidj 


.1 AMI'S HI-KVKS (Editor): 

The Pueis and flieir Critics 3 
27‘Jpp Hmchinson. 25s. 


J A, MILS REEVES : 
CnmnijlRK'iil fn Putlry 
2*>5pp. Uuincmann. 12 I Us. 


But this i|iicslion of the intended 
audience is nearly always baffling 
where products of the higher educa- 
tion explosion arc in question. Are 
the extremely sophisticated ** Pen- 
guin Critical Anthologies " meant 
for teachers or students ? They seem 
to offer rather more material than 
most students can be expected to 
deal with profitably. But they arc 
certainly very good. Each volume is 
divided into three sections: “ contcm- 


eiuiis had devised. In this way we 
•Jiould fill uni three centuries of 
thought about hmumise, and so won- 
derfully simplify our discussions. 


J. A. Ul 'It ROW i Editor) i 
Geoffrey Chaucer 
32.9pp. Penguin. I Os. 


HERNARI) HKRG41N7J (Editor): 
Emir (Jhinrtetv 

2(«‘/pp. Macmillan. 95*,. (Paperback. 

JKl 


porancous criticism ”, “ the develop- 
ing debate ", and “ modern views 


JOHN CAREY (Editor) « 
Andrew Mon ell 
351pp. Penguin, 10s. 


A. M. GIBBS : 

.Slunv 

120pp. Oliver and Boyd. 21s. (Paper- 
back. 1 its.) 


Entries appear chronologically 
within each section, and each sec- 
tion has an introductory historical 
commentary by the editor, so that 
the whole literary fortunes of a 
volume's subject .ire charted, and 


“ modern views ” are set against the 
earlier criticism- in a way that ought 


G. K. and S. K. HUNTER I Editors} t 
John Webster 
328pp. Penguin. Ids. 


GEORGE WING: 

Dickens 

llbpp. Oliver and Boyd. 21s. 
(Paperback. I Us.) 


Higher education these days is hig 
business, and publishers and aca- 
demics with an eye to the shape of 
things to conic have been prolific in 
the creation of new scries of text- 
books to answer the demands of u 
, greatly increased student population, 
Whose needs can rarely be met by 
libraries alone. Do these series make 
things too easy by an unchallenging 
simplification of issues ? Do they 
cunfusc the student by an uncritical 
Catholicism which will render liter- 
ary study pointless ? By intention 
they do neither : in effect, many do 
both. Two series, aimed at the uni- 
versity student of English and re- 
cently begun, have, however, got off 
to a good start. 

The Oliver and Boyd “ Fguntam- 
wetl Drama Texts" are old-spelling 
editions or classics of the English 
drama, from the Elizabethan period 
la- the Restoration. Professor Mus- 
grove’s Twelfth Night is especially 


. vve Iconic, s i nee t here a rc so few 
miniodernized' texts of Shakespeare 
available. (Ginn's “Shakespeare 
Workshop ’’ series seems the only 
competitor.) The Fmuitaimvell edi- 
tions have pithy, if graceless, intro- 
ductions, good textual notes, and 
compact annotation (perhaps too 
compact), bibliographies and 
glossaries. 

Glossaries arc a doubtful blessing, 
since they often provide information 
a student might expect to find in 
the annotation! However, (he gen- 
eral lack of fuss is commendable, 
and the books are well printed. One 
is nevertheless puzzled. One 
wonders what demand there will be 
lor separate editions of such plays 
as The Fatal Dowry or The Dutch 
Courtesan. It will not come, surely, 
from students: but will their teach- 
ers want yet another edition of 
Vnlpnne, even if it is well done, as 
here 7 This eminently respectable 
series may fall between two stool*. 


to encourage some freedom of 
thought in any student using the 
book. 

The range of material drawn on 
has been commendably wide : Mr, 
Burrow's Geoffrey Chaucer repro- 
duces. rather foggily, Blake’s picture 
of the Canterbury pilgrims for com- 
parison with Stothurd's, as well as a 
fourteenth-century illumination and 
Ford Madox Brown's “Chaucer at 
the Court of Edward Til ” ; Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Hunter give us Eliot's 
“ Whispers of Immortality " in their 
John Webster, us well as a fascinat- 
ing appendix on modern produc- 
tions and iida ptat ions of the plays. 
All volumes in the series maintain a 
reasonable balance between earlier 
views and those of recent writers, 
and the willingness of editors to 
offer cxtrncts us well as complete 
essays saves much tedium. Only the 
Webster volume seems unnecessarily 
long. John Carey's Andrew Marvell 
is easily the. most spirited : his edi- 


torial contributions arc packed with 
information, but also devnstatingly 


funny. One wishes, though, that he 
would sometimes attempt a humour 
that is not condescending : • 


M|ss Hive’s idea was that- we should 
limit ourselves in talking of images to 
ihe categories the Elizabethan rhetori- 


The satirical civil servant 


CAR!, DAWSON i 
HhKfncWfe 


in l h e earlier years an eightecnlh- A, an applicanl he had inspired 


329pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£2 5s. 1 , 


for his entry lest. The Presidencies 


. The centenary of. •Peacock’s death 
did not shed much lustre on the 
year J9fi6 ; although the influence 

• Of his dialogue-fiction is now recog- 
nized, full-length Studies have been 
scarce. The most Comprehensive cri- 

0V-J3) is a French one* and 
the last biography is overdue for 
, replacement. Professor Dawson, 
then, should have a clear . Held for 
; independent critical examination. 

• jHiJwever,- j£ there are few trees the 
, Bfffund is thick with bushes ; his 

textual annotations harvest a crop 
of essays on one or other Peacockian 
aspect, whether , from periodicals or 
contributed -to some collection of the 
Bcflre or period. He makes pb secret 
; his- debt to David Garnett, whose 
Splendidly annotated. edition Of the 
novels saves him gll hard work on 
clups, quotations, identifications, 

: translations and all the nobbly little 
classical, references a Peacock critic 
eqi.tqr needs to kjiow f , ■ . . « ; 

V Not to be totally 'deprived, Profes- 
W.Dawsdn has put in some research 
■ ‘ .English- 


Professor Dawson obviously feels * r,c “ uc,iw,oa 

handicapped hy inability to make k ® T , Madras Were m such 
— ■« n.u L c l.:. h,llcr dispute over rival systems of 


*" ,| * u vuuiM,iiav» « iiui Rinata wan ud , V1 ttl D 

gathered from contacts and relation- his choice of Madras adopted His 

for^he f "^ a M «fh e ey ” ha t 3 d - S,ike ? * per ; th0U8h not a-BtanSy work, 
~ji , a j scholar , there is no is a facet of Peacock and was still 
call to extend this view td Shelley being consulted after thirty years 

enjoyed his friend’s ^ All this might havV helKd 
fine Wit but also chose him, for Professor Dawson in his search for 
SEEK and "lability as his clarity. What does not heb hi„i in 
ir*i ; S r . ec j pi f nt . h,s evoca ‘ ‘ he first half of the book is a clumsy 
T el S Uera ’ M Us Muenrly ambiguous, prose atvfe! 
mentor in Greek studies, as fellow- careless proof-reading and a talent 
nwcker. of Wordsworth’s Tory for misspelling proper oames 
politics, even as guide to onern^ , -n. ^ ea * 

works. (Professor Dawson makes a hJ£i^ ap Af? ach t0 the noVela is f » r 
• useful exploratidn of Peacock’shrtlf- IffiL A ^*L r 8 8 ? ner . aI surve y he 
forgotten papers as a music crilicS fi? 1 ™ 1 e f h one L for its satire, set- 
' He was undoubtedly a firmer friend method and peculiari- 

to ; Shel/ey than the demonstrative Seeft . 85 embodied 


•my hook produced u, ... 

lolls :in,t n.»,.;ut.. ,. 1 !. fft fl|l 


One wouldn't want the tone of that 
too readily imitated, even though 
Mr. Carey dues have a useful point 
to make. (The Marvell volume, inci- 
dentally, gives ihe opportunity of a 
price-comparison ; it is half Ihe price 
of Michael Wilding’s equivalent 
volume in the Macmillan “ Modern 
Judgements" series in its paperback 
version, prints most of what is in 
lhai book and much else that is 
really interesting, and also offers an 
illuminating account of the history 
of Marvell’s reputation.) 

P l he success of such ■ series as 
Prentice- Ha M's “ Twentieth Century 
Views" presumably prompted 
Hutchinson to commission a third 
volume of Poets untl Their Critics, 
which Janies Reeves has edited with 
reasonable cllicicncy. It deals with 
nine poets—" From Arnold to 
Auden ’’-and differs from the pre- 
vious volumes, which were in the 
care of Hugh Sykes Davies, in that 
the critics whose views are printed 
have been chosen with more diffi- 
culty. since there are few loci clas- 
sic! of criticism associated with the 
poets here treated. Mr. Reeves 
offers interesting <>nippcls on .all his 
poets, and nil the obyious passages 
arc reproduced. But there is some 
indifferent stuff where less obvious 
material is used: John. Wain and 
G. S. Fraser on Pound, but no 
Donald Davie ; O. Day-Lewjs and 
Janies Reeves on Hopkins, but no 
Auden. 

Mr. Reeves’s collection of his own 
bits and pieces. Commitment to 
Poetry, suggests what the trouble is: 
he is well-read and loves literature, 
but his thought about it has no 
edge, no definition. His .selections 
for his own “ Poetry Bookshelf ” 
scries show taste : but their intro- 
ductions, most unadvisedly brought 
together in his essay collection, arc 
little more than amiable rumbles. 

Aimlessness, and aimlessness of 
another kind, must be a hazard of 


!■?» «nd iSFfaE"! 

Mr. Bcrgun/i brin u 

«f wiw 

,e " about hour 
«■«* Put into his haul » V 
decidedly uninteresting 
dMCt »n concludes that FL.v 
poetry will wear m Is S' 
later. The^jjM* 

•ng why he bothered ^ 

Casebook " at all. 
familiar uijsiery : *£*? 
students is so numerous 
the production of an m 
collection „f essays n . 

wor k hkc this ^ * 

cithu in an educational 

? in V*™ l And 

from Mr. Bergoiuj aboHthj 
been brought together, utS 
students make of it when h 
it in their hands ?j 

Aimlessness, too, hant,» 
“Writers and Crifa”1* 
threatening pall. There aits 
amplcs here for ewifc 
neither of which really oia 
the obstacle to vigorow n 
which is constituted by fed 
policy of reserving discixua 
'* critics ” , to a final efyfe 
result, of course, r to pb»> 
emphasis on the merely n^i 
Mr. Gibbs is tdo intrfj 
this ; his Shaw is good, hi 
feels that it would hue tail 
better if written Withalupi 
and freer style than sudi n 
can offer. Professor Wrap Si 
is much inferior,! bemse h 
his irritnting show of stjfcf 
Mutual Friend . . „ ow ■ 
some than Bleak', llm.al 
Oorrit, belongs nevenkbiii 
crcpusc u lar enclave "i It hs * 
little to say, except 
“ comedic “ art strikes I 
than any large sy mbofir rata 
the novels us the imporiirfl ita 
stress. This lop-sided vies i 
just conceivably stimulate lAi 
usefully to disagree, but 
tends to he unargued -a ! 
man's adoption of the “« 
point of view- this seems udiU! 


Tabulated Bard 


S 7 faSlteS 1 in°tUS&?S {" ', he 

tivu ih content and diction 7 , . °“ ered an important subject 


out what sort of fish or fowl his !, d,5putc over rival ^ ste ^ of 
subject was. He cannot be blamed. ' a ®® ,aX C0,kctl . 0D lhat the 6° v * 

■» h '« wrlinns nn tho an H fj 1 81 " forested OUlSidCT 


in his sections on the noet and r"‘ w,a * «i»mcicaicu uuisiuct 

essayist, for failing ,o integrate the RaSfdkT Lton^X n™de'a 
features. Peacock vva« maoc “ 


features. Peacock was no introspec- cool assessment of ~ both’ systems 
«J^p"fesspr ; hut hints can be -under several heads, and later saw 


Oxford .Shakespeare Concordances 
Edited by T. H. Howurd-Hill, 

Hie Merchant of Venice. 287pp. 
The Taming of fhc Shrew. 268pp, 
Twelfth Night. 2G0pp. 

AB»s Well that Ends Well. 3«12pp, 
The Winter’s Talc. 333pp. 

A* You Like it. 274pp. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. £2 I Os. each. 


The Oxford Shakespeare Con- 
cordances are appearing with com- 
mendable speed. To ihe five 
volumes reviewed in these columns. 
Iasi year (August 14) are added 
another six. In accordance with the 
editorial policy they are based pot 
on the Oxford old-spelling Shake- 
xpeare but on the copy-texts which 

Ilf. A Imp U/ii UzflP C. ...91 f * 


Well 133 goc fgofi: wW 
(loneliness) ; 5.13 intemiblerW 
suite dimming. Twelfth w 
Orion (Anon): 2023 
The Taming of the wa- 
shier (suitor); 1915 Maw«R 
Yon Like ft -115 seauenw0 
teen): 1343 Helens dieekftj 
his heart ; 1548 defying. 
The Merchant of ■ 
fobbe (Ciobbo); HMJJ 
Uombs): 1095 slumber^ 
1427 voyce (vice); wj 
(bleat). The I 
Hcycfcr ; . 3(>8 Holy-Hor*^ 
swornc (swoon). ‘ -i 

These, blemishes’ mal« M 
sary to use ihe _ concordag 
cauliun. It is n pity, l°°- ^ 

( nun. ■■»■■■ - cm 

y e “ (-the) arc all ^ 
y " and counted togeWf.«| 


Dr. Alice .Walker is usibg for Thai 
editiop, TTiis means that five of the 


Zi* T "Is comments -are shot t of reyelatoiv 

: Then this critic follows his ore-' • the findings are largely sburirfc JnA 

.^mfsstng one ^“W^e^ourage new^ readers ? m 


. Him live ox me 

mx are based op the texts of the First 
Folio. The Merchant of Veriice alone 
appeared in a good quarto, printed 
perhaps from Shakespeare's foul 
papers, so that, this edition is naturaHy 

: wedM» copy-text ' 


: ^v^sts. whd lhay. 'foreshadow :6r 

; WW ^Peacock’s methods’, . Yet 
l ■ :bdwr.hiucli of this ttcar-cdpteippbrary' 
flctfon d'd Peacock spare. .Ume. Eor 
t- lromi his ; ' preferred* browsing oil 
GrecK major . and • minor.- classics ? 
Professor Dawson, gs the product t>E 
Severn 1 : universities froifi Munich . to 
Calfforniat begihs Vzilh 'a prejudice 
against the seJT-taught kmateur, re- 
luctant to . credit Peacock’s- real 
Wthusiasm tha^ . plupg^d him far- 
dteper into, classical satire than, the 
average student r id his .'epoch;-. B|ut 
theh, what manneir Ofmaij, war pea- 
i €pc|«' with ,his intellectual 'pursuits 
an^ codl /^trqn^lism, yet 


r :r'V“‘ lu “ u r dismissing one saouio entourage new ■ readers tn 


We are not told what thi policy 
Mil be with Richard //—the abdlca- 


stroke ia 

wauld kdmit. ;His w Srk obS‘ L & ^ ,lhe P«W<«ced 

? nd river "avigatioh; ahpvi Shient * bitten hfier 

all .hiB famous 4idv0caciy of replatnog- Product of an 

wooden ahipa-by Ui^ Werestrongl? K i Pp^crs. Professor 
influehtfal, Wondering: whv I fsh ^ Welcomes it, as the 


non scene is missing from the" First 
.Qlla (to r— or with King Lear, since 
no edkor can rely on the Folio text 
atone. In these and other plays an 

enilfn* miicf 5 r . 


I 


editor must nccept words, speeches, 
or even scenes from the generally 
inferior text, , 



iincertaki 


rJS 1 . P r * ' H^ard-HiU , seems 
desperately -unwilling, to accept even 
tho.most ; coTtain "emendations. He 
prints m, each concordance a list of 
emendations he has accepted, .but 
$ese are.arostly of litorals: “eta- 
i “de w t»ble”, 

"iJE?* , w 5eaves hncorrected a 
. good .‘deal 'of u 4W .4V,! * 


MM -X 1 ' ' iv fiiWHiMsu » 

g«M ocw_ of i nonsense, as the lot' ' Hinmtm 
lowing «§Iectioq will : -show; .■AU>., tiewcd hc« ! on ;. ‘ 


One is still puzzled by ^ 
rial policy. For. whom *| 
concordances - 
cannot reasonably W - 
the whereabouts of a 
because no' aduaJ 
follow copy texts- " A • w] 

because— unless we M a " v 'lg 

play it 

chase - it 

vplumfls. Nor ead *j r. 
ances be used Tor 
mcare’s chnracler^hc^J 
these riiay hweJfL'J 
compoiiroK. j 0 f 

use the concordao^.JJjp 
the spelling habits of 

paritore. but 
similes of ihe 
be. necessary. 

■ Finally.' irmay 

the editor has 
Professor Hinnwn s 

and Proof-Reodi^ 

Folio oTShakesp^^ i 

been' . able 

HinnUin 

here' on, ^ 




■ 
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STUDIES 


23.4.70 TLS : 


artographers of the mind Colouring matter 


PELLANF. (Editor): 
j^llsni : A Reader 



L^of essays by streclunil- 
£ many of which appear for 
Ltime in English, comes suit- 
fipm n sociologist who. niore- 
rfrescs his initial debt to Ray- 
i Williams for haying made him 
L 0 f jhc fruitfulness of lgnor- 
E strict, traditional, academic 
There is no doubt 

I ibe (raiisdisciplinary essence 
i movement; and though lead- 
lamciuralists would probably 
f dut there is. as the blurb 
k i "structuralist school , it 
f i„ say that every practitioner 
Z method ultimately aims to 
"map out the mind of man as a ■ 
U nature ". But when the blurb 
the fact that many studies 
[ue published for the first time 
w form, lhat the book is the 
ft any langungc to display the 
pi of the possible applications 
Huralism, or (hnt it includes 
111 comprehensive bibliography 
hrturalist writing, it highlights, 
ip unwillingly, the ambiguity 
A an enterprise ; for such help 
I Ml be needed if we hud, like 
rack a multitude of monthlies 
dily to the life and vigour of an 
torn tradition. However, if 
bag can encourage struct urul- 
Ihii book will, and one guesses 
its qos/irics and uniqueness \vj[1 
iaiidkjMnxable for-a tong. time 

Kle book Is introduced 
W«)t: one for the educated 
■4 ihe other for the specialist 
;«5btt--to keep up wit-h the 
biioas of structuralism in fields 
iare not his own. Both intro- 
& are models of clarity, but 
> daunting segregation seems t« 


further the unfortunate state of 
affairs outlined above. If the lay- 
man cannot cope with Part II. how 
will he cope with the essays, same 
of which arc very technical, and nil 
of which arc lavishly .supported by 
tho critical apparatus that is said to 
terrify him 7 The book is therefore 
in effect more optimistic than its own 
introduction. 

Mr. Lane first identifies the 
fen tu res common to a)l structural- 
ist practices. *uoh as the view [hut all 
human social phenomena can be 
treated as languages (in this con- 
nexion Barthes's Elements ile s&ni- 
nbgie is surely better indicated, for 
the -newcomer, than Sysitme tie la 
model), the logical priority of the 
whole over the parts (which is per- 
ceptively contrasted with the 
atomistic Anglo-Saxon use of the 
concept of structure), the search for 
deeper realities under empiricnl 
data, the innate character of such 
deep structures and. in consequence, 
their limited number among all the 
available structures, and finally the 
belief iu binary oppositions, the 
emphasis on synchrony, nnd the 
replacement of the notion of cause 
by that of laws of transformation. 
The specialized ini reduction studies 
the workings of this distinctive 
system in fields such as psychology, 
mathematics, sociology, and the 
more (technically) structural discip- 
lines of linguistics, anthropology , and 
literary criticism. 

• Tho selection aims to show not 
only, the breadth of tho fields 
covered, but also sonic of the varia- 
tions in approach within a single 
field. There are texts on basic prin- 
ciples, others on applications to his- 
torical discourse, mythology,, biblical 
exegesis, literary criticism, and a 
third type of essay where authors 
discuss si rue turn list tenets in rela- 


tion to. fur instance, history. Marxist IIAIIM AN ftRISKWOOI) : 
thought, mathematical usage or The Pain led kipper 
social theory. Authors include Satis- |82pn. A. Walts. |?s. 
sure, Roman Jukuhson. Ldvi-Strauvs, 

Edmund Leach and Roland Barthes. 

More questionable is the decision la Surprise is Ihe key In the success of 


include only -whole articles nr papers, the techniques of mass coniniiiniea- 
Wilich results in including authors lion. Mr. Griscwomi tells his road- 
like Jacques Lacan or Mk-hcl Fou- ers, and us a former Chief Assistant 
chuIi, Even if skilful cutting is to the Director General of the 

excluded! although it is accepted For B.B.C. he should know. His own 

Saii-'Mirc). surely such essays ns title is certainly calculated to grip 

Lucan's " Instance dc la letlrc dans (he attention. For him the kipper 

l’inconscient ’’ (republished in Yale dyed to catch the customer's fancy is 


cault. Even if skilful cutting is 
excluded! although it is accepted For 
Siui-siirc). surely such essays as 


French Studies and .mentioned here 
in the bibliography) or Foucault’s 


a symbol of a deception that has 
degraded all the modes of thought 


introduction to LArrhcolagie du and ways of life of western culture. 


savoir ( not mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy) were suitable candidates 7 


There are for him four ways of 


•«. religion 

explained b|y the editor’s reluctance and science and he pursues his 


to go into ideological problems, 
such as the debate between the pro- 
ponents of structuralism and those of 
existentialism and phenomenology ; 
special numbers such as (hat of L'Arc 
on Sartre, which in a way started the 
quarrel, or the May, 1967, F.sprit arc 
not mentioned. This also accounts 
for the sketchy treatment of structural 
literary criticism : and the presence, 
in the bibliography, of Baehclard’s 
works of literary criticism, us well as 
those of Maurice Blanchot, J.-P. 
Richard and Georges Puiilcl. sug- 


and science— and he pursues his 
thesis through them all. At least, that 
is his intention, but he seems to 
forget it and (o got absorbed in 
these four activities as modes of 
knowledge. In this approach his 
book is Kirikingly similar to Specu- 
lum Mentis, but he shows no aware- 


some sort, and Mr. Grisevvood 
passes on to study culture past and 
present, east and west. He stands 
himselt very definitely in the west- 
ern tradition, and within that tradi- 
tion his own Roman Catholic for- 
mation comes through clearly Hut 
mu aggressively, ft is basic to his 
theme that he contrasts the spurious 
with the real rather than with the 
true— though truth and reality are 
linked — and the attitude of eastern 
peoples to reality is one of hesi- 
tancy. He is left speechless, he 
says — though his own eloquence 
see nis to contradict this— by such 
a .statement as that of Radhakrish- 
nan, “ Ultimate reality is the coinci- 
dence of opposites ", For him the 
waters of the Orontes are now 
flowing into western rivers like a 
cataract nnd arc the source of ninny 
western troubles. 

From culture Mr. Cirisewuod 
turns to action, and in particular to 
forms of communication anti to the 
current movements of protest. The 
medium, he says, is still the message 


geste that the problem is not fully constructing the past as they would 
realized : not all the nouvclle cri- j t t0 have been would have 
tiqiic is structural, and that which pj-oy]^ Mr. Grisewood with a 
is has good reasons for tuck ling the w holo meal of painted kippers.) 
books of Ian Fleming before those . 1 , . . , . 

of greater writers. The four modes of knowing, feed 

So Mr. Lane’s definite commitment and express a common culture of 
to structuralism seems due less to an 

agreement with its philosophical • - - 

assumptions than to the seduction of 
a method which combines the narcis- 
sistic enjoyment of discovery with . 

that afforded by the production of I ^ # 

the intelligible. His pleasure in com- I f 

piling the book will be shared by ■ | . 

those who rend it. I I f I 


ness of RG.CoM^gwooel ardno Iho is Iteavily 

appreciation of history as a mode ^® l 1 !* ldl fnni »r enmmunica? 
of knowlcdoe which meant so nl ° ll ! e dnfl in popular commumca- 

much to that phiLophc. -historian. 

k rZi, ss-s; »irs!M ,, s, t ssa 

pervading" the envtronmenl. unrealil ^ 
constructing the past as they would 198 . . 

like it to have been would have 11 would be wrong to give tho 
provided Mr. Grisewood with a impression that Mr. Grisewood s 
whole meal of painted kippers.) book is one long grouse. It contains 

The four modes of knowing, feed much acute analysis, nnd is a stiinu- 
and express a common culture of lating call to action. 


ribalism in Highgate 


It's a rare 


SSanHTIi. JANE HUBERT 
WTHONY FORGE: 

a| Hl Tliclr Relatives 

P Roullcdgc and Kegan Paul. 


Firth is an eminent social 
whose We, the Tlkh- 
iffllBof ihe classic accounts qf 
giutrial society. In 1956;. qs 
Klpal author of an inquiry in 
Jw workipg-class district that 
**« “South Borough”, he 
ihe application of anthro- 
po the study of kinship in 
prtian society. He was thcre- 
W iwuch the right perspn tp 
anthropological investigation 
a m ^dle-class com- 
J j ls ^°°k, ten years in Ihe 


excluded. Tho districts studied were 
less than a square mile in total area, 
being . Highgate Villnge and an ad- 
jacent. housing estate. Jn these two 
small districts, n sample of 167 
people living in ninety households 
■were' interviewed. So the sector of the 
middle class being studied was 
limited indeed. 

However, the investigators cer- 
tainly collected a battery of infor- 
mation from this apparently modest 
source. Full genealogies, giving the 
links with and details about all 
known relatives, were collected. 
Informants were asked about kinship 
ideology and behaviour, including 
ceremonial * meetings, as well as a 
good deal about their own back*-' 
grounds. All- this is built up into a 
lengthy and detailed account of the 
role of kinship in people’s lives. To 
which relatives do they feel a sense 


. B — HI HIW WIMWKI iViakivya wv mvj t T . 

Sana with such an impeccable of obligation? What are the duties 
J; been • impatiently of : kinship 7 Do people see more of 
by fellow social scientists, uncles than aunts, and if so more 
JJWhors .would admit. It is of mothers’ brothers than fathers 7 
»/. not large in U s social or To what extent is the wider family 
^ range. They wanted to the effeoUve day-to-day grouping 
°n middle-class, kinship, described for ■ working-class areas 
not In the very top socio- like “South. Borough ' and Bethnal 
0| c categories were rigorously Green? Who sees whom at Christ- 
( ; mas and Easter 7 

iU. •• '' The answers to 1 'such questions 

ore not without interest and they 
i,.: ROYAL ■ ,. .r, are here presentedinao orderly and 
WKtSttARS TUKATpcre intelligible fashion. Furthermore, tbe 
= ^ ArRE 5 authors are convincing in their final 

pSS? 1, - chapter, where they draw together 

^ Wrttqd ir . their. ponclusions. The main flowing 


*fej¥AR*niEATRE’S 

Ssaer. ■ . 

K^Obd-mpon-avon 

[^ August 1970 ; -» 

Mcturea by *- ' : ' 
i-ltalf ;-'r. . - ■ Qlffotd Leech 
thrMbi : ■" ■ fWWtoMWta- 
tetaT * . 'D.J. Ptjme, 

■' Mfclisrdaoa 

... -ChdRiopher Ricks 
Robert. Spealght' 


from Highgtile to the English middle 
class more generally. 

The non -technical reader is not 
however likely to gel much more out 
of the book than such fairly obvious 
interpretations;, plus n series of kin- 
ship statistics nnd some detailed 
illustrations. It Ls obviously of 
greater interest to fellow anthro- 
pologist^ who will no doubt 
welcome all the detail. But even- they 
are likely to wonder what has gone 
wrong. Why has such a potentially 
valuable study turned out to be 
something oE n pedestrian affair? 

The difficulty seems to lie in the 
research methods adopted. Professor 
Firth could have chosen one of two 
main approaches, which could be 
loosely categorized as socjological 
and 4 ‘ antliropologlcal ” respectively. 
They could have organized a Iqrge- 
scale sample survey, which would 
have yielded comparative informa- 
tion on kinship, "broad” in social 
range though “.shallow 1 * in depth. 
Or the senior investigators could 
have stuck to their anthropological 
last, sunk themselves into their 
chosen community and got to know 
it — and some of its residents -- in- 
timately. Tiie result would have been 
“narrow " in scope but “deep” in 
understanding. 

. The present study follows neither 
6f these courses wholeheartedly. 
There Is little real setae of rounded 
living people like those of Tikopia; 


fora new publisher to see his first books greeted with 
as much enthusiasm as he feels for them hTmself. With- 
in three days, these two excellent books, now made 
available' in new editions, were given large solus re- 
views by top critics In almost every Important national 
dally and Sunday paper. Here are some typical 
extracts : ■ • . 

The Pursuit of the Millennium 

NORMAN COHN : revised and enlarged edition 
"A fine, Important, seminal book ... carefully docu- 
mented, absorbingly Interesting.*’ Marghanlta Laski, 
The Times. " Justly celebrated . . . There pan be no 
doubt thatthls book has deserved its success and the 
praise which has been lavished upon It" Pefer Las- 
Jett, Guardian. (if us. 56s 

Homo Ludens 

JOHAN HUIZINGA Si Introduction by George Steiner 

“Thq bOpk has grown. Ir\ stature, flt) deserved td re- 
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recpgpizcd convenripns about lyh-, 
ship behaviour for anlhropologisri 

to talk aboiit, a kinship, “system,, 
among such' informants as. 
hone the less its main, feature cop- , 
pared ! with kinship in simpler 
■societies is Its relative ” open-nesS ... 


There id a high - degree oE choice . 
- about, . which relatives to see -and : 
: Who to help /There are ik) clcar-oub 


■ ITUViVV IWHi * r r — . V » • 

ah'd binding rules. The system, m the 
author's .words, 'i,.; 1 permissive, 
rather than “ authoritarian . This, 
though notwprisingrlswo^dwu- 
aenUng, and it is probably legiumkte . 


the miniature case-hislories and quo- 

there are statistics, tliey arp of 
limited Value! It is trim that more 

S t have been otafe/of what was 
-ted i, the tables presented are 
almost all extraordinarily '/simple- 
Tn this, sense, ibe authors have hot 
even done as imich by waV ^of 
statisticai comparison ■ as they ■ might., 
But . with, a tetge-walb r ; 0f a 

wider population and 6 more sophte- 
ticatetn .ktatisticftl', apprqkcl^ -y they 
cotild ltaye produced h’ better study, 
noti cOnve'Aiionally anthropological, 
of Course, but silll well worthwhile, 
Akit Ktbey have ^tetotwl- a -midge 
poutss fljid'prOdqced’a rather di$- 
: 'ajppOlnite'g.re^rt.^ ■' 

".• : v2 b^-ri-z-rir./r. T,'-./,'. 

'•j' it -i' I.*': v_ i-'f--''' y-J.i; ,h : . 


appear ; and it does ao r handsomely, produced by a. 
new publisher v. ; It reads exceedingly well." Maurice 
Cranston t Sunday Times. " Can help to revivify cur 
shrivelled sense of play.*' Nigel Dennis; Sunday 
Telegraph. 45a 


jgst published ThePoirncaf Economyof 
■ International Off and ihe Underdeveloped .Cpuntries 
by Miohael Tanzer-^" very, possibly the mdst Impor- 
tant book, on. the International oil .industry to t?e pub- 
• llaHed In the last fen years " according to the Anrisls 
of .the American. Academy of Politlcaf and Social 
Science. -• , .>■ • r 
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PRIME TIME 

THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD R. MURROW 

Alexander Kendrick 

Ed. Mum w was uiif of I he fpL-ui 
limailLMsiers uf uur age. I Irs vnke, 
listened to hy tin cm iix- gene nil ion, 
was often die voice of history. 
Kendrick’s brillinm hiogntpliy 

F ircsents this outstanding friend of 
rcedom. 55b pages. 05 v 


A New Dertt Novel 

DEVIL'S GOAD 

John Laffin 

A perceptive pnriraysil, set in Paris 
anil the Alps, of men and women 
striving lo lind (heii place in the 
world of today. .10* 

WHITE SHADOWS, 
BLACK SHADOWS 



! James Kirkup 

Subjects for Mr Kirk up's 
compassionate new poems range front 
the irony of a black-und-whiic heart 
transplant to politicul assassination, - 
artificial insemination, and a man's 
white shallow imprinted on 
Hiroshima. 40s 

SHROPSHIRE 
HILL COUNTRY 

Vincent Waite 

Linking past with presen i, Vincent 
Waite port ruvs Shropshire south or 
the Severn — its rich diversity, its hills 
and woodlands, churches and cum let, 
great houses and villages. Illusi rated. 
40r 

For young readers 

ANDROCLES AND 
THE LION 

Jqnusz Grabianski 

This line artist Illustrates in full 
colour rate of tile oldest und most 
cudemmg stories or friendship 
, between man and beast, first lolil 
eighteen centuries ago. A hrilliunt 
retelling from the lion’s point of view. 
2ui 

Now Selling 

THE ARTIST’S WORLD 

Daniel Frasnay = 

A remarkable series of inlet views on 
the studios of Al tup artists, 
illusjratcd with n ‘massive collection 
of highly individual photogibphn’ 
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Game 

Theories 

In a valedictory diagnosis of the 
youth scene, before himself swapping 
the of Birmingham for the 
gingerbread of Paris, Professor 
Richard Hoggart thought that he 
could defect the death among us of 
the Protestant Ethic, that lugubrious 
energizer of societies once pinned 
down by Peter dc Vries in a tellingly 
truncated proverb as “All work and 
no play makes jack ”, Certainly 
ihe flinty gospellers of work have 
never been defied so [fuirmighly or. 
often, so wittily ns in (he past few 
years, and there are signs that I ‘170 
may be a particularly rich year for 
prnuuncianientas about the rhorapeli* 
tic lives of play. A few weeks back. 
Lhc Vmandias of Oz. Mr Richard 
Neville, made a frisky bid for Play 
Power and now a new publishing 1 

firm - -Mail rice Temple Smith Lul.— 

has. in a laudable act of self-denial, 
launched itself by reprinting Johan . 


iliii/iuga'.N Homo l. miens. first pub- 
lished here in 1949 (251pp. £2 5s. A 
paperback edition of the .same very 
jlticiil htii anonymous tr;ins1;iti«m has 
been simultaneously published by 
Paladin at 12s.). 

Homo I- miens may have seemed 
a peripheral or eccentric book twenty 
years ago. even though Huizinga had 
been obsessed hy its theme right hack 
to the beginning of the century, but 
in the present age of “ game-theory " 
and ihe like it no longer seems in the 
least eccentric, and it has in fact been 
restored \o us with that ultimate seal 
of -nninal virtue, a preface by Dr. 
George Steiner, to prove that Huiz- 
inga's biiok has not been idle during 
all those years it was out of prim but 
has been stealthily infiltrating truly' 
modern minds. 

Homo f.ntfeiix was written out of 
the conviction that no one had sys- 
tematica My isolated fhe decisive 
e tlce K which play has had in the 
formation and stabilization of 
human societies. Huizinga, in the 
widely acquisitive manner of Frazer 
rather than the more stringent one of 
( laude Lcvi-Slrnuss. gathered to- 
gether evidence from mythogruphy, 
anthropology and (largely) ancient 
history to show civilization arising 
“ in and as ** play, ft may be, as Dr. 
Steiner in his vigilant preface warns 
us, that much of Huizinga’s data is 
no longer quite reputable, but his 
book i.s still a provocative and en- 
lightening one, far from replaced hy 
the more rigorous works, like Roger 
Ciiillois’s Lex leu . r el leg homines, 
which it later stimulated, 
it is extremely obvious from the 


lone of Homo Liulens that Huizinga, 
an historian who seems to have been 
temperamentally attracted (o autum- 
nal periods of (he past, would not 
have caret I at all for (he self-assured 
irrational ism of the contemporary 
play-culls. His hook is almost wholly 
taken up in scrutinizing the origins 
of cultures for traces of the Italic, 
and Huizinga actually starts olT the 
skimpy chapters on the modern 
period with a quick survey of the 
situation in Imperial Rome. He iden- 
tifies the eighteenth century as the 
temporal pivot, when civilization 
began to go lo the bad because it lost 
sight of the play elements that had 
previously sustained and embellished 
it. But Huizinga’s was far from being 
rhe first fastidious spirit to read 
Industrialism as a betrayal of the 
Enlightenment and it can hardly he 
said that his pessimistic historiuism 
depends necessarily on his impres- 
sive insights into his spccind topic. 

Predictably, perhaps, as an his- 
torian of the festive and the jocular, 
Huiz.inga writes gloomily, though 
this will also have had something to 
do with the Nazi occupation of Hol- 
land under which he had lo work. 
It is not easy to believe that he was 
himself being playful when he writes 
off Marxism, for example, as a 
“ shameful misconception ”, aftet 
supplying ample evidence from his 
own researches that one of the dis- 
tinctive features of play was that it 
depended on or even celebrated re- 
lease from economic necessities, that 
.it was specifically a •luxury. 
Huizinga's peremptory dismissal of 
Marxism reveals a wilful neglect of 


economics, and 


Commentary 


(Sunday Tfuistl the reproduction 
is quite s i iperb ’ c Folio). 372pp. 

291- photos. 53 in colour, 12 m x 
I U in ( Pidspeents). Jflfcay . 


THE BACHS; 1500- 1850 

■Percy M. Young 

This comprehensive investigation of 
seven generations of musicians land 
some paimersj, based op Dr Young’s 
■ recent mcdrefieViii Germany. Is ’ • 

' . . : fascinating noi merely ui the 
musrc-lovcr but to anyone interested 
in social history’ IJrhh Prexr). , , ' 
Illustrated.' 80r - 

SAMUEL BECKETT: 

A NEW APPROACH 

G. C. Barnard 

‘G. C. Barnard's study of the novels 
and plays can be welcomed in that it 
is meant to be an introduction and 
uppreciationdiiLihtu hcpefiE o f the 
average ^ 


On Tuc;clny evening, the second 
Booker fiction prize, all £5.000 ul' it, 
was handed by Miss Jennie l.ee to 
Bernice Rubens for her novel The 
Mr eictf Member. According to the 
spokesman for (he five judges, Mr. 
David Holloway, (he hook was 
elevated out of (he final ruck— 
novels by Elizabeth Bowen, Iris 
Murdoch, William Trevor, A. |*. 
Barker und Terence Wheeler -for 
imperative 1 reasons: “Mere was a 
book that clamoured to be given the 
prize. . k - Although the author has 
given it u very exact and much- 
detailed background of life in the 
Jewish community of the East End 
of London, the problem that it is 
discussing so brilliantly is universal,” 
It is noL going to be easy for those 
of ns who have not vet read The 
Elected Member lo square that final 
commendation with Nome of the 
details of its plot given bv our 
reviewer on February 27, 

Norman - ... Is a hopeless drug addict, 
sly. hallucinated and. beyond help. . . . 
The _o]d father, a rabbi, battles with 
jwychl&tnc bureaucracy in broken 
. English ; sunk m grief and bewilderment 
he dies -of a heart attack. The oldest 
sister. Bella . ... is harrowed by the 
memory of a brief Incestuous affair with 
her brother. : A younger sister has 
marned out ” and waits miserably, her 
head inappropriately shaved, for her 
fathers blesising. 

Such - . ■ a iiprtreoUy;. ' jiT tbe- ' Mythic 
wreckage wrought by maf riiiixrhy. 
WJiic^ onJy shows thill some pruh- 
lems a rd , SO iu n lyef s4i th gftQok rd «&• 
d«Hy q*RJ when firmly lothfcrcdjniHq 
East. End. ..W' ■■■ . 


Anyone who fancies fihat he enjoys 
a coherent overview of the. new fic- 
tion being published it) '. another 
language has good reason to gripe 
at the incoherent way in -which 
novels .are chosen tor translation 



IttlMwfb) 

J. at. Unit & (ionic Lrt, 
firora A Ubii Hum. ■ 
Bedlonl St : , 


M 


from-lhit Jangiiageinto English. 'TM 
■gjtfj pp^ -auqacioii8: bodies are easily 
ignpr«k in favour of stodgier qffer- 
Jng* whitti Will surprise no tine and 
be quite ^distinguishable f torti the 
flctjdn -gr0sv; fS o proll^al]y ^ 
. home* 


becomes an exercise in colonization' 
instead of concerning itself with 
what is truly distinctive in the crea- 
tive writing of another country. The 
situation is vexing, not irremediable, 
but if it is iu . he systematically 
unproved this can heller be done in 
the country of origin, not in the 
country where (he translations arc 
published. 

The Dutch took action of this sort 
sixteen years ago, by setting up n 
Foundation for the Promotion of the 
I validation of Dutch Literary 

Works. This Foundation exists, us its 
prospectus says, mil to publish books' 
bl Jlto pr<K * into doing so. It 
Fulfils its estimable programme by 
circularizing publishers around the 
world with translated extracts from 
what it considers to be the more .sig- 
nificant hooks recently published in 
Dutch, Most of these speculative 
(rsmdutiocis are made into English, 
some into German, a few into 
. French. The Foundation 'also 1 pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin; two of 
the four annual issues are stencilled 
and contain an extensive bqok-iisl 
with brief critical notices, the other 
two are more original and contain 
: i translated extracts from two writers, 
one Dutch and one Flemish: the 
writers promoted in the January, 
1970. issue were Jcf GecraerLs and 
Jacques Firm.in Vogelaar. 

The Foundation is both subsidized 
■and subsidizing*'. It . gets its money 
from the Dutch Ministry of Culture 
.f rf * n lbe Belgian equivalent 
^lilUjnn - -Duleh'ispeakers 
live tn Flanders),' and subsidizes 
traiydatots ' in various direct , or 
indirect wiiys, including grants or. 
“tans again st> royalties to- publisher* 
rehictanj otherwise to; go idiedd with! • 
translations, Tile'. .Foundation's 
actiyhies are weHdiMemfoned and 
vweli thoughpouti even If. .it can be 1 
argued that they, are only appropriate ■ 
r ,.^ . , a|,couiticy. .with- U limited bonk 
r ptpdtitfilon and -a no doubt correct 
;. Conxion 'that; its': novejjsts and 

F-ZSSS'jb h ' ucn ,W*W- "'those 
i : ' -I broad -can possibly , realize, given 

'■ fur 


out English hooks might sound 
absurdly gen cm us, hut it would be 
a more enlightened way of disbursing 
cultural funds than a good many of 
those practised al present. 


i he lack uf (non -academic) serious 
literal v quarterlies in this country 
must seem puzzling to the Germans, 
who are so well-endowed in this field. 
One of the most nuts landing of the 
German quarterlies, (he Neite Rnnri- 
xetmu. has recently celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary, the fiisl num- 
KS "ay™# appeared on January 29. 
ri J! .^ V8I< « ri *l n «lly known as the 
I rele lUthne fa, modernes I.ehen, in- 
dKHling its close connexion with the 
Naturalist “ revolution " in the Ger- 
man theatre. '] he reasons for ils sue- 
ee.ss arc not hard lo find, if the quality 

?ozi! C i ,W ° n ,U5 l re “"* numbers - 
it!! d r ,970/, .~ is anything to 
ho fnrmcr « a special anni- 
veisary rwue and con luins - besides a 

Mann ' s forihcom- 
ref Arfi r ? W w ,C 1. Slei n an essay 
Sclinlh .I r y h i s P ,l P” Alfred 

on M flrst , nf ,wo ,0|, « articles 
"5 ll ?l Wjwy of the Neite Ruud- 
atr/wn by Peter dc Mendelssohn. 

fn h il' n°. c ^ ! !«IS cr alion (o say that. 

/J 'Jp years. at least, the 

nifl5kh £ m, * hl,u ' w, rh its parent 
publishing house. ,S. Fischer has 

mirrored the cultural history of 
modern (icrirany: Gerhart HaUhf- 

SE-. H “^-nsthal. “31, 
Ihon as Mann, Hermann Hesse - 
along with many lesser writers had 
th n r , b ' lk ‘ cl b y ibc outbreak of 

ntn rV WOr ' d War ' 111 ,ht: 1WW/4- 

JJSJt S erti ls idsn a brief polemic 
hS, n ,n fi ,in S* 4 * Areridl’s hatchet- 
j ?V . ? rcehl m readers 

now have permission to skip! hv 

J . oi Neile R'Ouh- 

Sjft Hjirturtg, showing that 

2?' rtl ^ c bus had repercussions in 
SJEK }°.°- OwMandingt items in 
the JOTO/ 1 k nuc are « chapter from 
uwe Johnsons- forthcominit 

novel J<,hw!£r?Tn* 

fcgylauve es'say on the ciirreni 

Situation , of All ” by Ernst 


-HUesthmZ^J 

ions, wjielhcr Wc g 
luxurious is of uliinmd ^ 

1 his is unexpected in iy 
; c emphasizes to a „ 

,bc competitive clemem i 
play, and Marxism, with 
(ration on ihe class m, 
look like the final apotb! 
ginning urge. Huungj 
Hie “ glorious exhibition 
also characterizes a pfoJ 
quick to exploit Majtd 
fluent iai analysis of ih{ 
ceremony of cunspicuoK 
potlatch. ^ 

Even so. one fancies & 
have been reluctant io q 
own urbane beliefs with $ 
gantly an-agnnistic at 
players today. Indeed. D * 
looks convincingly like d 
of the game situation, tlxl 
who chooses to ridicule « 
lions he is asked lo adhtfM 

It would he hearienigu 
thill we arc about lo Ihe 9 
rcdudici/atjon of our 
some of ihe phrased^l 
forced lo use. like ihe "Iai 
dustry ”, suggests lhc mbmi 
play must he turned into *■ 
all costs. What is suKedhii 
activities of the highest ccncn 
war. arc now .susceptible di 
mimicked at a level superkr, 
of the old hti;m1-puitt. t 
games conic to be accejtdar 
predictions of the course oIm 
hostilities, they miithi 
lhc shit us* of riles iifpre^au 
replace the real thing lb a 
he a return to the ledqbd! 
ritual challenge ihandtw 
be evidence of a reemnttn^ 


Duckworth lioiski 


Objectivity in 
Social Research 

(Similar Myrdal . 

A slum analysis of die IwsfeB*’ 

inuierlying oil social wow- 

■ The liberals in 
disarray . . (iiimur 

lel'resliing and remarkable 

to this depressing picture- - 
New Society I 

demy Nvn 3fls. 

Astronomy IWj 
c O 5 Level j 

Patrick ‘Moore • - 

A concise iikmIlth 
lor all who are 
for Hie first nine, m 
school students fur *hpm | 

JirallyinknJtd, 

crown xvo linE i 
12s. noil -net 1 

NEW FAPERDVC®, 

100 Years of 
Sociology j 

G. Duncan Miccheii j 

“A readable and 

review.*' Times JatcrarJ 

demy Svo - J 





— "••»™_rrm l .wniv , n traces 
jne career irf this distinguished pub- 
lijhw, from 1859 to 1934! The price 
nr . the Neite Rundschdw is hot iis 
remarkable feature : DM 4.50 ' 
.w? 6 . -yeaK DM 10 for' 
J|dcnto)jfo T a 200-p'age {teriodicaT ! 

ajniost ^h|jput advei-t|sertienu.; . 

1 1"; I' •’ . T' ;• . .,.••• •! • 

■IsTj' I'Vf: :• 


Philosophical 

Reasoning 

John Passniof« •> 

■•Rare 

analytical pi 1 ^’ 
demy 4vii 

Japan Past m 

ESSWjg 

on Japanese 'IS 

much useTirf.f^.SkfW 

and simple a f^' ,' /-U 
Sunsnm ' ' . .virjJ 

demy t *vu -^ajW 


.. -'fi ? 

■ 
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ch.i raclei. lie a.i*. always eager l«i The Oxford 

push f t 1 ! w ai«l ness ulcus, new linen- . 

lions .md. above ..IL hy tact and hy COlTipaniOn tO 

taking infinite pains to keep lhc / 

machinery of gosernmem moving. n/lUSIC 

lhc hook is n.itu rally concerned 

with Hankey's relations with men at Percy SchOIGS 
,lK J: ,p - >«•“ tenth eoition edited by 

achieve what he did because he was Ir . u .. i/uahis 

trusted at the top and throughout JOHN 0WEN WAHD 
Whitehall. His achievement wns lo Since die public .ilium if the last 
associate the .Civil Service with major revision ul'this iiiusi laniuiis 
action. Large claims have tlcver- ul'ime-volmiu-iiiiisicjlilii-iiiiiurics 
vcdly heen made for him. “I tell the world i if music 1ms changed: new 
you that without Hankey we should names have uiavgcd, new Eccliiiiqiiis 
have 1 ost the war '* - - this was Bal- are praci isi-d, cm npi vats lia w hit n 
four who was prone neither to exag- rcdisiiivercd,sind re assessed.. loll u ^ 
geration nor adulation of his fellow Owen Ward, wlmw.isIVrcvSchiili-s'a 
mortals. *F. S. Oliver told Hankey assistant, luMveordcdall these 
that “you, Lloyd George, Milner changes in the t!nmpMiinu t which 
and Henry Wi'lson are the four remains a ^mpreliiMisive, 
people mainly responsible for our unpimipmis, essential reference 
victory". Although Hankey might huol lor musicians and music-Jovers. 
have preferred not to figure in that iSi pliics, music la a tuple* f.sfch 
partieular galirc, ihe compliment 30 April 
wa» meant sincerely, and he con- 
fessed to his wife that he felt “ rather g- , ■. . 

up in the stirrups'' in consequence. HOTBlIS IMGISOII 
A. J. Sylvester, who was Lloyd 
George’s faithful private secretary VV inured Germ 
and had served Hankey in the same Thi* is llu. first hiugrapliy of 
capacity, tells us that Hankey was \ul sun's \k-aresi iingei', his daughter 
‘ the finest ( ivil Scrviint who ever h) . | a j v \ | dni j| t(Ml . u | U s liccn 
functioned in Whilehiill FhiHign jnadv nnssiblc hy iliecii-upiTJliun of 
the praise is high it is unlikely lo be Hnraiia's direct dcxcendaiiis, who 
challenged. Mr. Sylvester goes on to have nude private family papers 
depict Hankey as somewhat .severe available in the aiuhciT. Huralia 
and humourless in the office, for he emerjees fitnn these pages as a 
seems to have kept friendship, fancy woman nl clukaeieraud coinage, 
and private affections for the differ- irrcsiKciivcuftlicgrcat name she 
eni man he became outside the bore. iHpl.ilcti (15/- 
nfiice. A distinguished civil servant 
from V icloria n days --Lord Kil- 

brackcn— placed high among the Poffai'ivc fvf 
qualities needed hy ihe greatest civil _ ' 1,0 

xerviints a grip of sound principles', nnm'inpnf A 
and the power to apply th4m. There" I III lot IVO 

lav Hunkev's strength. Kilbracken al Philin Mncnn 
the same time noticed unfavourably iviawii 

h junior niinisler who. entering office, Philip Mason was director oflhe 
announced: “ I go in for all the Institute ul'Race Relations from its 
fads.” From such tiresome enlhiiM- foniidaiion in 11)58 mil il the end of 


The irreplaceable 
Sir Maurice 


NROSKILLi 
1 Man of Secrets 
"tl: 1*77-1918. 672pp. Collins. 


p w these bones live '? ” That 
rfMkm from Ezekiel 
rVinp lo mind in considcr- 
I RoskiH’s fine and 
Kite biography. Some nine 
1 AM. the subject of this book. 
V* deep in his eighties. 

his own account of the 
1 £™ war in iwo volumes 
'Jr Supreme Command 
'JHe chose this title because 
,!° make clear that his 
Jscrjbcd the inner history of 
•"[wired it did, for it was 
B man who from 1914 
Committee of 
Pclcnce and. after. 1916. 
Jf [" c W “T Cabinet. We 
1. however, be doing an 
® L ® rd Hnnkcy’s memory 

ui'o? l u ftt Ttie Supmn* 
(hough highly valuable 
nM a rnther severe text 
general reader. Lord 
' 600k was a discreet, 
jjpjatetion of a fasclnat- 
v rJ „ T I{ I something about 
te^ Hed “"** of Mr. 
ZST a,,othcr book— ".il 
Wj® volumes This 

Primc^ M 5 ! C , Xplaiood beca'use 
2, M -n ^ ers — Churchill. 
MaomjHanr-.had placed n 



are fix 1 hasty— he is unfair 


Sd.lpril 

Horatia Nelson 

Winifred G€rin 

This is die first hicigrapliy of 
Nelson's ‘dearest iingcT, his daughter 
hy Lady I lamilum. It 1us been 
made possible hy iliccii-iipa'aliun of 
1 Inraiia's direct ilcsceuda ms, who 
have nude private family papers 
available in the siiiihcir. I luratia 


— r f 

iri wpeclivcnf the great name she 
bore, i ti plait* ( 15 /- 


Patterns of 
Dominance 
Philip Mason 


. 1 . 


Geiicrnl Dawnay, General G. G. A. asms Hankey seems to have been 
Egerlon, Sir James Wolfe free. He would not appear to have 

Murray Sheep" Murray as been afflicted bv causes "close lo 

C. hurchill insisle<] on calling him) the heart ". Diffcrine from some 
and I- S. Anvery. who is called "a of those he seivcd. he did not ;it tempt 
scheming little devil ’’--but almost in force events to fit men or prc- 
alwuys Captain Roskill steps in lo conceived measures, 
place the object of attack in n fairer ] n jbe sense that the public interest 
NghL by quoting what Hunkcy said dominated his life he could be called 
on a subsequent occasion. 1 hat Asqttilhian in the service of tbc 
such objurgations were left in the ^(c. Here one point may be 
diary certainly confirms the impres- noticed. The Asquilhian private 


Philip Mason was direvlor nfilie 
Institute ul' Race R da lions from its 
I'ouiulniioi) in 11)58 until the end of 
last year. In Palter m nfftmuinanie 
he surveys the entire field of race 
relations, tracing the different forms 
uf man's domination over nun in 
societies throughout the world and 
throughout history, down 10 
present-day Britain, South Africa, 
and America. 70/- 


... . ... , 1, rim ,11 11 iv mivih; 01 toe ■ ■ - _ 

such objurgations were left in the , 1;tlc . Here one point may be MOlieV 111 
diary certainly confirms the impres- noticed. The Asqttilhian private - 

sion that the dtanst did not bowdler- circle was inteifectually, socially and . Britain 
tz.c Jii.s work in after Jtic. politically lhc mainspring of official . ant A an/ 1 


Here and there the reader may bfc from 1910 onwards. It is dlffi- 
notice that (he dinrixl possibly reficcts cult 10 think of n comparable force edited iiy 
:■ general Whitehall opinion rnther P“bjK’ though possibly n w n 

than a purely personal one- especi- Churchills “secret circle" in the UaVla n. Ui OOmO 
ally on those occasions when pres- Second World Wair approximated to AND H, G. JonnSOII 
sure of work delayed the entry. For M rs. Asquith was an essential part , . 

example in 11 splendid passage nt of t,l »t circle und those who never This bonk is bind «>n rhe 
the height of rhe political crisis in knew hcr faii notice the serious J*rnccediiigsol .1 vrmtcrencc of 
rn« ocigni ™ ore tireak b-hind the wbvwhrJ chnrner<»r • nionetflrvccoiioniisismunivcroitie 

bd 6 w h ritc e s°. eS « l I Ld°tt SSrfSflillW banks, and the government ^tvice 

ana writes. 1 louna me rre «ni»arp«t rrvl,-inpt held toiiuirk the lenrliannivcnwry 

scnce lying back in an armchair ^nkev " Even C-mininRosklM?s of the puh]ic.uitin uftlic Radcliflc 
by the fireside." Some sentences Hnjwcy. tven Captain Koskll! is t> ciW , -ii,,. ojncr!j review nost- 

later he slips in these words: " (N.B. '"dmed In slumhle here. He remarts ShTedn ffioiens in a&« 
Northciiffe was in Ihe War OIBee "lone oraiqon when Hapkoy was 5S““iS| 


1959-1969 


- . 


* 


e ’> '■ 


EDITED 13 V 

David R. Croome 
and H. G. Johnson 

This hnuk is biscd on rhe 
proceedings of.t cniifcreiicc of 
iiionclfliy economists ill universities, 
banks, -and the govern mu u service 
held 10 mark the tcmliannivcrsiiy 
of rhe pub] Lm tii m lift he Radclific 


RiidclitTc dev clnpnients in all aspects 
of rliv Brit ish iiiMiicial sector. 


b hk ’had plucc^l a 

; R‘ 0 / writing hK 
hat he could not frisk 
| n ik. hE ^. U8e be was conr 


wlTh Uo d George last night.)" ^"8 -t ^ Wharf that he received- ° ™ 

. ...... . ‘a good deal of flattery from Mrs. w 1 1 1 

TTns was not something which he Asqilith .-. Bllt ihe ex tract from The .. 
could have den ved from di 1 rect k no w- supreme ( >mi j land on wh kh this k FDR n ■ 

tedge.-and it is possible that he is re- ^ ase j records that his hosless told nADCDaAr«vc 
necung what was a prevailing Hankey that in a family convewa- r-nri 

opinion in Whitehall, or he may t j on Asquith had said that Hankey- HANDBOOKS FOR 
have heard this from Edwin Mon- cou]d ftI ] any post in the Cabinet and.* ARTISTS 
lagu— although the latter is on ., he ncver bores me", Truth must three new titles . 
record as saying: I have told no- ^ j j n guMied from flattery, 

body but Primrose that J know . , . . » * , > ■ 

George did see Northcliffe that ^ ^reader tnny' ‘^wonder Materials 


tion Asquith had said that Hankey hAIMUBUUNb 
could fill any post in the Cabinet and.' ARTISTS 
“ he never bores’ me", Truth must three new titles . 
be distinguished from flattery. 

The reader may indeed wonder Materials 


night." Hankey also records that' Hankey, , was accepted 
'othe“v^ , DC . wa \c°n, - #Q/A Ndrthdiffe was the first visitor re-.' within the Asquith private circfe and ; 

q ££& °.{ bones Hankey In 1916. ■ M ived by Lloyd George when he was 

dry- And . •P. they ‘ appointed to the War Office in the ■ the 

„ letters arc completely spontaneous, previous summer. On January 3,. by .* a i_S? SomL.f n il 

has' brought 'the ’ in the sense that they were written 1948. Lady Uoyd George wrote to hw s^tch^ from Asquilh 

thb He .Sm been able at the time of the events which they the / US saying thal her hiis^nd_was Sn th2 jm- 

iahffl y f ^ usc .bc has not describe and not emasculated .or personal tie«^of;Whitehall. -He' 

usin * a » The touched up in the I6flg, years during shQuld be hciird hif . Qwn wortis> , 

?.^ , USa»2!!S 2JSL* Wilh Ihe newspaper pro- ^wrotc .tar. 


y suppressed 
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by' ; lackadaisical i touring out pages. .Possibly 


Materials and 
Methods of 
Painting 

Lyntoh Lamb 

Lettering as 
Drawing 

T. THE MOVING UNE 
2. CONTOUR AND . ’ . 
£ILH0U^TTE . 

Ni.coletfc Gr^y- 


every occasion 
..'subject !: do_.ii 

JX ifra 1* coruinflM'r 


i every t 


' >IU< V 3ht »o. make at a Hankcy^eviaencc „„ w . P u,.» .» — • — j- “J .University 88^1 

of necessity guess, later date, as Captain RoskiH says. inierc-,ftng. , ' subject. 1; do^hot ^llgafitber :IIU iWs' 1 .pb- fiR ci 

“P.taiti Rosfeili afivrift enhances its value. -‘ No-one could dose; this bodk , a f t « r serving, you -.So;. Tohs. ‘But'rty^ vr“ 55 

rv^Mnnailu live reader may feel without feeling : that tjfey have been loyalty tea ne^v Prime Minister -is a|- : \.S ./ 

a |ud*n,?nta aqjoyin* tha *0 W ^ a »I<tndW loyal, yin ;,1»; toimlry. and / ' . 1 r 

'J-' ‘--iv- ' 
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vilt.i to Ik i mil- jut im personal loyalty 
to you. 

As regard' the general a ltd offiuistl 
pii-tuic nf parliuineiitai y life and I he 
lift of Whitehall in the f irst World 
War. this book Mrenglliens it bill docs 
not repaint it. ('a plain RoxUH’s 
book is not a book of revelation- - 
and in a world mii foiled with revela- 
tions that is no bad tiling, Rather it 
is .1 hook of confirmation. The .swift 
events of December. I 'Jib. cruel, as 
thc.t were to persons i-nd far-reaching 
in llicir consequences to - parlies, 
.readily lend themselves to over- 
* dramatization. What this book 
brings out clearly is the inexorable 
march Ui disaster of ihe first coalition 
under Asquith \ picmiersliip. Decem- 
ber. 1916, was no sudden clap of 
I [Hinder: the rumble* of (he storm 
oppressed Westminster and Whitehall 
for many a month. The first coali- 
tion was the strangest amalgam of 
; purlin known lo British history, for 
jthc Conservatives were in the 
tGoicrnmont but against it. The Con- 
servative members of the Govern- 
ment were always looking over Iheir 
Shoulders to the very unruly followers 
who were noisily disloyal outside 
'Wes I mi lister. Did not Neville 

Chamberlain complain of somc- 
. tiling similar in 1938 7 They Tell 

■ in I ‘>15 perhaps, as Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward sa>s that Ihe rank and file 
supporters of Aberdeen's coalllion 

■ felt in 1853, that the junction of 
'parties was only a device to keep “ the 
.old stage is” nod “mandarins” in 
.office’. 

The idea gained ground that As- 
iquilh could noi Iasi and in March, 
11910, the King was asking Hankey’s 
'opinion about the suitability of As- 
iquith ns Prime Minister. Both men 
jngrecd that he was the best available 
1 man, but the Conservatives forced 
[two tilings on the Government, and 
'both were fatal to life. The first was 
1 genera r compulsion for military ser- 
vice, the broad outlines of which were 
[drafted by Austen Chamberlain 
l” after an extra glass of port at lun- 
ichcon to keep 'neuralgia at bay M . 
lHankey deplored this measure, as is 
;clcar from his amusing description of 
.its inception, and he deplored It 
chiefly because it was a symptom Ihnt 
with a discordant cabinet Asquith did 





The Imperial IVar Cabinet in March, /W7 (H tinker at far rip hi). 


not feel strong enough .to stand up to 
the genernis. The other was Asquith’s 
reluctant decision mainly due to 
Bonar Law "--to agree to the in- 
quiries into the Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamia campaigns, which led 
to one of Hankey 's rare out- 
bursts:. " The damned fools have de- 
cided in their weakness lo grant the 
two enquiries.” Giving way over 
conscription antagonized the already 
dispirited: Liberals, while the two 
inquiries strengthened the picture of 
Asquith .is a military fuinbter. 

Naturally there is much in this 
book which is important about the 
campaigns of the war; Him key- wiis 
frequently in France and once for 
some weeks in the Dardanelles. The 
actunl fighting is perhaps in this book 
less significant iban the strategy 
behind it. which in turn gHve rise to 
ninny of the difficulties in Whitehall. 
It must, in justice be made dear that 
the book' itseflf -is far more widely 
based than the events in London 
and Whitehall which arc the main 
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To the Editor 


; Northern Arts \ 
I Association 

i Sir,— The TLS has always maintained 
-a nary vigilance over the procedures fdr 
making awards to creative artists. We 
Svoifid.thwcfote, like to solicit its wil- 
; ness In the case of a Committee {which 
ihus' authority to award £4,500 to one 


concern of this review. 

Despite all the voluminous politi- 
cal books .published on these crucial 
years, there remains a vast gap un- 
filled • a kI lid v of the House of 
Commons. We do not need to know 
the answers to questions likely to be 
posed by academic historians— who 
was cousin to whom, who preached 
in which Wesleyan chapel, or 
whether ironmasters were more truly 
Liberal than ship-builders. The 
question is rather Ihis: What were 
the Members of Parliament doing? 
Their origins concern us less than 
their actions. 

We know that some Conservative 
members were engaged in si nit a go ms 
on a large scale outside Parliament, 
but of Ihe Liberals we hear nothing. 
3n this book they scarcely figure. 
There is just an n Huston lo Walter 
Roch and Sir Frederick Lnwlcy 
(though not in the index) and some 
references LO WilHum Pringle and Sir 
Godfrey Baring. But like (ho rabbit 
before Ihe weasel the Li he nil Party 


nnd Sunday Times only, a nee each) 
that there could have been little chance 
for t'hc number of upi>lkiilions to make 
up for mvy unfiimilinrily of l lie Judges 
with the Held. Further, we can only 
regard the time taken by die Committee 
lo make up Its shorl-liq as inadequate. 
The dosirig date for applications was 
March 9, 1970, and 'the committee met 
to decide on a short-list on Friday, 


lay down lo die. Their majority 
melted away with the war : the Irish 
members were uncertain, (lie Lnbour 
Parly was split into pacifism and jin- 
goism, nnd the twenty or morc-WcIsh 
members were Lloyd Georgians first 
nnd Liberals second. In addition 
there was always the feeling, which 
was easily whipped up from outside, 
that party activity was 11 unpatrio- 
tic Hankey voiced this when he 
wrote that during the war people 
were always searching for scape- 
goats but " Parliament itself should 
be tho first scapegoat ”, 

We must sot the Maurice Doha to in 
May, 1918. a topic on which Hankey 
has much which is very interesting to 
say, ngainst the background of the 
debility of the Liberals in the House 
of Commons. When L loyd George 
told the House thul the strength of 
ilhc fighting forces in France at the 
beginning of 1918 was greater than 
at the comparable dale in 1917, 
people suspected at tho time that he 
was not speaking the truth. Chal- 


(2) Professor T. Dorxdi. a' Shake- 10 decide on a short-list on Friday, 
i amaro scholar,, whq. Served on (he March 13. Copies of applications could 
. flhort-List ' committee, blit was hove readied ■ the two Universities on 
represented at the final' selection March If at the very earliest, which 
by Mr. Mark Leaf, a Lecturer in gives, at most, a minimal u mount of 
. American Studies, at the Univer- time to ivet the applications. This would 
stiy of Durham. leave little time tor reading actual works 

by tho applicants, even assuming that 
(3j Mr. Philip Bomford. an admliti- copies were readily available in : the 
■ strallvi officer of the Northern Arts “fca. This haste contrasts badly with 
• Association. mo daHbehation considered necessary 

for the Northern Writer?’. Prose Awards 
..None of these commit lee-members ■ . we have already mentioned. It is worth 

n l«: m u L . - mi ... •> • ■ <iflr)l«SA’ frknd " i- _ • ■ 
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lenged in the debate h. 
the figurci which Vfc? 
Parliament at the yJ* I 
the session ** were 
the omci.1 taB, 
Otllcc for which! ^ M 
the .statement, Thev 
corr«r'. am? JSs 

makes it plain that biforenSl 
statement the Ad]utan«£2 
told l.loyd George lhat^3 

^ . n °t COrr «l became |! 
eluded by mistake iS»a 
strength on the Italian pj 
this mistake Lloyd (kott’i 
Hankey says, “discrectiy^J 

No doubt a defence of 
be made for Lloyd 
rather pathetic to recall fe, 
to Hankey : “ Facts and 
not my strong point; my ( 
tempera merit makes me ^ 
resist stretching {hern unb#| 
limits.” With Lord fo 

Churchill he might hart oj 
never could make out ^ 
damned dots meant," Mo* 
able ihan Lloyd George* 
who knew {he troth but ikw, 
to curb him. The ariat 
representatives at the Wira 
Mr. Ian Maepherww m 
M ilner — must have know. 
Milner was honourkUr 

courageous, and CaptahT 
suggests lihnUhc reason [«tfc 
ness between him and Liojdfi 
derived from Milner uEq 
afterwards that the figure Si 
were incorrect. Bonar Lh, 
could hardly have avoided ■ 
ing ihe truth, consoled W 
thinking that Maurice «a$Tt 
man and must have uuk 
his sleeve ”, On the iprii 
sleeve* he might have toil 
advised to took elseafcaifl 
a commentary on throw* 
those days that only owtovV 
Lloyd George and-.Bau Un 
manipulating the coif* 
General Election, were ta d 
utmost to expel from pdk 
1 05 members who. by iw 
the House of Coramoes 
Maurice Debate, otd \ 
expose ihis particular 
chicanery I 


, r ,,; ie needle’s eye. but Urey 

lhc P |n,n - 

. ur die o tiler tor. m at l, 
Si io the Aramaic in which 
Lj iVr both camel and rope is 
1 Assuming, however, that 
Vie Aramaic and wus accns- 
Jdraw images from the customs 
Z*le. there is a ease to be niade 
Sting "ganda” as rope. One 
*. u ,toms was the giving of u 
» j pwent to every new bride 
it ws to hang in her house. Is 
•wiblc that Jesus saw such » 
unjinj in a house where he whs 
. and used dial for his 

i bynun I can pretend to no 
I knowledge of -this field, hut 
idcr anyone interested to the 
{Dr- George M. Lanisa, a Bible 
i from the mountains of 
tut where people still speak 
*c His book Mv Neighbor 
many such errors in the 
*xi of Aramaic idioms. 

FRANK L GREEN. 
Washington State Historical 
i. toms, Washington, U.S.A. 


ipia Woolf’s 
Lighthouse ’ 

Ian wiling In response to the 
i itotch 3) of Virginia Woolf-* 
W, which I feel has been 
h mitrepresented. fn the first 
tattudy I made is not merely 
*i and painstaking nnnlysis”; it 
i new interpretation of Lhc novel 
« iatultive reading of it In 
rerton uiih a method of critical 
n lyuemadcalJy developed. Tho 
*r. toaoer, mentions nothing 
tit Birtlmd employed, the eon- 
“Me viewpoints, the rhetoric 
pfc the function of imagery. 

tfr »y reading of the novel— 


MU. x- 


.. # priHie as io raise serious qoum aooui ns wiwiw'oij uimwure. u ivi ue iu»uc 

: .suitability la make suoli decisions. We would seem {hat $uoh a committee in jess than three Ip four weoks after 
"refer lo the Selection Comm t tie c for the should have coopted exneri advisers, . a c*o6log date. 

• Northern Arts Association Fellowship. “ 0r fprv Committee consulted The circumstances which led a com- 

* ffWs Was recently due for review and T. S. BI|ot. Ftorbert Read, Henry Moore, beJoa ao bizurrelv if nni in r> 

' .reaUouheqt by n Committee o£ only and others, even for, ^ 

’ three ncOide and three neonJo whose awards of convporaUvoIv small sums. n ** ro '* IcgallsUt sense, unconstitution- 


Kin ivokiku w ; — • , -"V * -iBuyaui, juiiii woiuey uuimioiy upaiu. »nu me aosence ot a 

b v w '• Bi S“* u 10 * n ^ awwd Professor of English Literature at the 

(I) Professor Barbara StrnDg. n Im- of £750 In the Norlhero Wn tors’ Prose University of Newcastle Tho absence nf 

• mnO nrhn uf II hn uiaII 1-nnui. Awnfdfi. wflOtf olrtRincr Anltt unu Um.. _ * eWCaSUO. 1 l)C UoSCme 01 
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■: - •, *V 1 ‘ ' * 'Mittal ip^ delegating the final- 

' r - - ' ' • — •• , ■' : -v ■ v . : v ■4pci fc *9n to Mr. Leaf he was .putting 

' ’ ’ — "r into Wor^ oapable hands. Mr. 

, tymseJf acfouhted fqg" his presence 
op_ roe. bqard, with a^nlrable frankness 


; : SlJppiES IN ADULT EDXJCAtlON 


, u, - iw.s , • • .... » Minor ir rqt r KoUy and explained jhjt be « was the only' 

A si*-ipoMhly Journal published on behalf of the Unbrnitlea Council . mfe >1 the time **/ This' sutf- 

for Adult Hducallon by Dgvid &.ChaHes< '' : V V .'V , ' , :1 • iesta' a - kind ‘ of randpmneas rruor©' S’ 

r '-SSSSSkSiMkS-SlTI^ 
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decision nnd we hone (hut it is not tou 
into" for them to seek such expert advice 
ns we huve recommended. 

TONY HARRISON, . 

Northern Arts Fellow in Poetry. 
1967-68. 

RODNEY PYBUS. 

Editorial Adviser”, Stand. 

ALISTAIR ELLIOT. 

Assistant Librarian, University Lib- 
rary, Newcastle; und Eagle Press. 

TOM PICKARD. 

Morden Tower. 

TONY JACKSON. 

. New Activities Committee. . 

PETER LEWIS. 

Lecturer in English, University of 
Durham; Member or N.A.A. Spoken 
and Written Word Panel. ■ 

JON SILK1N. 

Editor, Stand. 

c/o Ultima Thule Bookshop. Handv- 
sides Arcadc,Percy Street, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, NEl 4PZ. 

Inside Joseph Stalin 

Sir,— Tltere is an interesting, cirid 
close, parallel- to Chakovsky's story of 
the young army officer who " realizes 
the urgency of re-equipping the army 
. , ,;y qlc.” 1 (April .16) in the Ukrainian 
' Vadim SobkoY The - Fourth Co/ii- 
pitrly, published, Id' 1965. In his case 
the young officer liad come back from, 
die Spanish, civil .war, On f returning to 
•• the . US.J5.R. ‘to resume his post as a 
-corps commander he is s’ummohed to 
,Mb«Uiw id lake .part In a military 
^outsell chaired by Marshal Budionny. 
He ‘speaks hh mind about the back- 1 
wardness of Soviet technique as com-- 
pared with . the Nazi forces, and the 
need for reorganization ol the SqvJet; 
amiyi bui meets only with condescend;, 
tag and iotpredulous smiles. “Thank 
foil,, ; ■ comrade carps Commanded ”, 
.Budfonny dismisses: him ; ** I , have , 
..only Jo, state that w;c; shall fight the 
enemy op his own territory, and your 
.fpats afe unjustified. Later on the 
ybung officer /realize v that '‘Ms wdrds. 


(April 


disquieting hs it may be to inulilionul 
opinion -obviously does not agree with 
the reviewer’s. But that by no means 
implies critical failure: works through- 
out the history of literature have been 
interpreted dilferentljr and wiih varying 
degree-* of validity. However, to dally 
reject an interpretation without care- 
tally examining the means by which it 
was arrived at is both critically and 
morally irresponsible. In what way, for 
example, hnVc I "misunderstood the 
central character of the novel " ? Or 
in what way have I missed the "’point 
or the last section of the novel " ? And 
what is the final meaning of the novel 
ihiil " has slipped throligh . . , jthel 
iiiiiilyliciil network”? These questions 
emerge naturally from the rather con- 
demnatory generalizations made, for 
winch there is no supporting evidence 
whatever. To dismiss something 
because one disagrees with it constitutes 
neither a review nor a criticism, 

.Also, the mailer of my obscurity is 
an interesting charge. The passage tho 
reviewer quotes seems perfectly dear. 
1 am forced to conclude, then, that 
either the reviewer’s negative altitude 
has clouded my prose, or that lie has 
some of the more technical sections of 
the book in mind. 

Lastly, and most important of all, 
the inadequacy of the review itself is a 
discredit to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment and In Virginia Woolfs Light- 
house. 

It might he interesting tn mention 
that Leonard Woolf himself accepted 
my manuscript, and it seems unlikely 
that lie would have done so if I had so 
hopelessly misinterpreted the novel. 

MITCHELL A. I.EASKA. 

New York University Press. 32 
Washington Square, New York, N Y. 
10003, IJ.S.A. 

V Our reviewer writes: Mr. Icaska 
accuses me of being "critically and 
morally irresponsible " because I 
“ flatly reject an interpretation without 
carefully examining the means by 
which it was arrived at ”. He says that 
his " new interpretation of the novel 


[wail based on |hM intuitive reading id 
it m r , mprnaiun with a method of cnli- 
cal analysis systematically developed". 
In my opinion, his analytical method is 
ollen tedious and uiii1luniiiialin u and 
the "intuitive reading " supported by 
u is erroneous. 

An example of Mr. Um ska's .malyii- 
eal method can be found in his sixth 
chapter, in which he presents twelve 
tables ; ihe first enumerates the sen- 
tences uttered h> the main characters 
and Ihe number of syllables in each of 
'hose sentences. The oilier eleven 
tables arc similar in kind. 

Mr. Lcusku's interpretation includes 
the belief that Mrs. Ramsay is self- 
centred and incapable of human 
attachments. I cannot, in a short 
answer, prove (hat lie is wrong, hut I 
can indicate some cxtcrnnl . evidence 
thnl mules it unlikely that he is right. 
In A Writers Diary t pages 76, 77). we 
learn (hat in To the Lighthouse Vir- 
ginia Woolf meant to "have lather’s 
character done complete, and moth- 
er’s". When her novel was finished 
she was more than usually pleased 
with it. Five years later she wrote an 
essay about her father, amending and 
filling out the portrait in the novel 
t” l-cslie Stephen*’, reprinted in The 
Captain's Deathbed). She presumably 
saw no reason to modify the fictional 
portrait of her mother. Probably she 
us.su med, as in fnet happened, that her 
readers would respond to the portrait 
of Mrs. Ramsay, guided by Lilly 
Briscoe, whose appreciation is most 
fully articulated in the last section of 
Ihe novel. 

It may be added that Virginia 
Woolf rarely invites her readers lo 
jml&e her characters; instead she in- 
vites them to share their experiences 
and understand their responses. 


Wells on Hardy 

Mir,- Two collections of the con- 
temporary reviews of Thomas Hardy 
have recent! v been brought out by 
British publishers. Each reprints the 


” ■'ll, >ii '.in, uis. " i.i nd litxuuruhU-J tcvitw 
ot Jude tin- tUmurr which appeared in 
Hie \ni today Review. In fact this re- 
view is a 111 i billed lo H. tj. Wells in 
lw»i article* hv (inrdon N. Ray 11960 
and 1‘Mili which .ire very luniiliar to 
students ol Wells. The fact that Wells 
wrote lie l inn reviews fur the Saturday 
between UW* and 1 K‘*7 evident 1 y ought 
in be be Her known. Prospective edi- 
tor, of tile contemporary review* of 
Meredith, Stevenson. Cussing, Morris, 
I'm penes, (iuir.nl. Stephen Crane and 
other i. plea -At note ! 

PATRICK PARRINDEK. 

King's College. Cambridge. 


Lenin 


Sir,- In connexion with your round- 
up of British bonks celebrating Ihe 
Lenin centenary t April «>. may I draw 
your .mention to one being published 
by Oxford University Press? 

When lie died in 1%7, Isaac 
DeiitsJur. ihe distinguished historian 
.mil biographer uf Si a I in and Trotsky, 
lmd begun a life of Lenin. He had been 
preparing material for some years, but 
left only a long first chapter on Lenin's 
youth. 

It is tli is chapter which is lo he pub- 
lished with an introduction by TumaTa 
Deni seller this autumn. 

F. W. MORGAN. 

Oxford University Press, Ely House, 
37 Dover Street. I mulon, WIX 4AH. 


Our reviewer of The Hawkins 
Dyna\ty (April 9) mentioned Hint, 
" sadly, thin is the last book we shall 
have from Michael Lewis". Messrs, 
(icnrgc Alien and Unwiti Ud., point 
out that, happily, this is noi ihe case: 
just before his death Professor Lew in 
completed a history of Spithead, and 
they hope to publish it sometime next 
year. 


long time falling 




transferred from the Mtb u® 
a minor podtiQn «? f* 
secretary, and later stul » 

on trumped-up cnMFv 

P Xc fictional sldelWjjj 
n a Ling, and suggest |W 1 
of the similar 
Soviet novels which have. 
the immediate Piw*f * 
there hnve been » 
would yJdd a .Picture ol* 
those duys which ww l 
lo the truth, ?«& 
right Into the mindoISWiJ 
Hi ^ 

Homcdulc Cottage- D^ 1 
y Park, London, S.E.I9- 

New English 

Sir.— Mr. T. E.- OWJ", 
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ilLSHlRER: ’ 

hpse or the Third Republic 

■, .Heinemann, Seeker and 

tak. 


P 'lie lessons of ihe "dvdnc- 
.ijf Way, 1968, was thut 
““at laq produced n gcncra- 
5® "oihing for the oalits- 
o‘i940. The profound rifts in 
2* w-hich contributed so 
"wecoilapsti arc still present, 
rtudenls or workers 
“l .lneir factories arc con- 
pinaiing their predecessors. 
C 5 ™*, 0 / collaboration and 
F- retalnism and GAulHsrn, 
Tiding and it Is now pos- 
dispassionately at what 

is room for a new study 
U o( the Third Republic, 
wye is room for a whole 
ivxnP in ® causey und 
the generals so 
Why were the 
° and so corrupt ? 
tin S’ ? d ? ranCe submit 
ft j far worfi ® tba h that 
2 W and defeated, 1 at 
twenty-six years 

fedf course, asks himself 
We.s to provide 
l «vi. liwe he tries 

narrative of the 
^ore the war, 
and the 
wfich led to 

^^orSL? 16 • Rp P ubUc at 

jp^T^tSSi 

^K{ K te ncS8 ;« ,il do ; on 
VtUrlei .J^.WU.tk narrative 

sSw&t^s^ ^ tlic 

Reeled In. 1871 
k-TTrFy. M iia«' ito self. . 

§ ttfr 5 f in epde- 

R d rW iff a ^ ! ^nteripan 


otherwise l)H the x puces between their 
innumemblc advertisements. But n 
situation caused by the economic 
position of the American press docs 
not excuse such an excess of over- 
writing between hard covers. The 
book is more- Ihun a lh on sand pages 
long ;t veritable pate— and a little 
mlhlcssncss on the part of author or 
publisher could have reduced it by a 
third. 

M r. Shirer has been very 
industrious. He has a long biblio- 
graphy, and has clearly mustered his 
every source. .Some of them are less 
widely known than others. He has 
made extensive use of. German, 
material, as well as of French and 
Anglo-Saxon publications. He has 


read the memoirs of the obscurer 
generals, as well as Mrs. Clare 
Booth Luce. He hus tried to 
synthesize it all and to write the 
definitive history. 

Students who arc new to the sub- 
ject will find ir all here : the vile ness 
of much of the French press, the 
venality ef politicians, the French 
bourgeoisie’s mixture of hysterical 
anti-communism (." Belter Hitler 
than Bltlm " --there was a lot of anti- 
semitism, loo) and fulsc patriotism. 
It was impossible to lux the rich, 
because they would *nd their money 
abroad, thus bringing down the 
franc. In 1968 they showed that they 
have not changed their motives or 
their methods. 


The battle was lost before it began, 
even though the French army was as 
well equipped as Hitler’s. If there 
hud been no Channel Britain would 
have been defeated too, so the charge 
of unprepared ness and military in- 
competence is proven against us as 
well us against the French'. Other 
countries were, also defented, how- 
ever. and did not for nil that find It 
necessary to grovel in front of the 
conqueror as France did. “ 

Ihe question why cannot, of 
course, ever be answered. There can 
never be a definitive history. Des- 
pitp its attempted qomprehcnsiycness, 
The Collapse of the Third Republic 
is not even an acceptable', substitute. 


Under that civilized veneer 
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RAYMOND RUDORFF : 

The Myth of France 

248pp. Hnmixh Hamilton. £2 2s. 

Mr. Rudorff is angry with France 
and the French way of life. One 
feels that, at some point, he must 
have considered himself badly' let 
down by both, and that Shis book is 
a therapeutic exercise in getting the 
. slow; poisons of disillusionment out 
of his system. U is difficult other- 
wise lo see why . it was written- It 
cannot' claim to be history, although 
'the' author dwells with sombre relish 
on some of the darker episodes of 
the' Third. Fourth and Fifth Re- 
jpu6)ics ; it hardly counts as 'a psy- 
chological study, in spite of. a flour- 
ish of •theories abobt why the 
French behave ' as (hey-admittedly 
sometimes maddeningly-^do : and it 
singularly fails to convey the feeling 
of life in France today, by grimly 
cataloguing its discomforts while en- 
tirely' ignoring its mcidenta! pleas- 
ures. '■ ' ; . 

i <t : is .perfectly ixue that. situ* the 
end! of the &cond World \Var, 
■France has been facing the familiar 
difficulties of accepting. ! a dimin- 
ished. Statu?, and that her reluctant 
withdrawal from such regions; as 
vlndo^iita; Madagascar, pnd Alge- 
m wq a p^inftih bfutal and some*. 


times degrading process. But Mr. 
Rudorff is not content to view these 
episodes simply as proof that, under 
intense stress, the French are likely 
to behave no belter (or worse) than 
any other people. For him, the only 
conclusion is that the whole notion 
of France as a civilized, and civiliz- 
ing, nation is a sort , of gigantic 
confidence trick. . ■ 

After a white, however, . one 
begins to suspect' that Mr, R,udorff 
has misjudged his target : that the 
real object of his ire is not so much 
France as that embodiment of 
France which General, de Qaulle 
projected during his eleven years in 
.the Elystfe Palace; 'in which qW'Jjei 
is hot Moiie In! being irked by those 


dismiss with fscom almost every 
piece of public architecture since 
the time of Louis XIV. To quote 
one of the more striking examples : 

The Invalids is huge, pompous and 
dispiriting, n vast funeral march m 
stone. Seen from the back, the great 
domed chapel Appears what it la : a 
mausoleum. From the front, . tho. long, 
squat facade (aces a few Cannon and 
rusting tanka and an enormous open 
Space which is' certainly wide and 
undeniably open . but , Completely 
devoid of either interest be charta. < ' . 

As a guide to' contemporary ! liter-; 
ature and the arts. Mr. • Rudorff’s 
observations are equally partial and 
erratic. He!: does give a syropatpenc 


(o give vent to Ws indignation on 
the widest possible front, and this 
involves him in a number of errors 

. and inconsisteridea. ' • 

■ Oh the one hand.'he te impattdhl 
/with the conservatism of the French 
and their preoccupation with !tbe 
past. On the - other, he reveals A 
rooted distaste for. everything tbiii 
makes 'Up modern ‘ Paris. The great 
■; avenues carved through the city by 
Baron Haussm&nn are. be seems to 
feuggest, part 1 of the national Cotm- 
; dehce trick, adcf he then proceeds to 


Boris Vian; bul 
most of this section is devoted ; to a 
laborious denunciation, of the cult 
o! the Marquis de,- Satie and of 
, writers like Georges Bataille. AS. for . 
the. errors of fact, these do- little to 
■reassure one . abbut .. the : author’s . 

, jtqighient. The military ' commenta- 
tor he quotes (rom. is General 
Beaufre, not Beaufri ; the . .street; 
paarket off the Boulevard Saint- 
. Germain rubs along the rue de 
.Seine, nof.:the;;nie tie -Bud 
■ anyone who can see tHe spire of tiiti •} 
. Saihte Chajjefie : Juttfog iijp fropi! (he 
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impact 
in France 
1920-1960 

by 

Anthony 

Swerling 

The llrst Invest igm ion into August 
Strindberg's decisive influence on 
Beckett; ■ Camus, Sartre, Genet, 
Anouilh, Ionesco, Ailuniov, Coc- 
teau, Artaud, Arrabnl, Vmithicr, 
etc. 

The nuthor utilises unpublished, 
material, his own inter views and 
correspondence, available pub- 
lished materia] and, particularly, 
stringent textual examination arid . 
comparison in this- investigation/ 
which situates . the prc-Freiidian 
Strindberg as tho prime force on 
the seminal uvame garde. Psycho-' 
physiological react ions to the plays 
are listed, and the urgency of 
Strindberg's significance iq modern 
France is scrutinised nod defin- 
itively chronicled for, despite nat- 
ional prejudice and moral and rc- 
llgions reaction (coupled with the 
-unreliability of even 1 tho. mist re- 
cent translations) Ws position is ias 
paramount a& \i is little knoxvp. 

Appendices. Bibliographies. 

Index, 

September 1st 1970 ^ 

. .Circa 300 pqgca . ^ '■ 

Clotb v . tJlfiwtraicd ^4.10.0 
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Crrreak, crrreak ! The bawdy limit 

HRIAn CfLANVILLE i In England, in Shropshire, in our villugc. COLIN MadNNES ! the play are included, 

ii „ _it A.. .. with n cruard nf honour. Fnr four-and- ™ iii A . Elizabethan lv*DC diic 


BRIAN (ILANVU.LI- > 

A Cry o] ? drickefs 

251pp. pecker and Warburg. 35s. 

.. ' ■■■u — -.»■ 

Among novelists of sport, Brian 
(ilanville'fs man of the match, goal- 
getter supreme. He is less happy, as 
here, in discussing romantic femi- 
nine sensibilities in expatriate Flor- 
entine society. .The principal charac- 
ter is Kevin, a middle-aged man who 
used to publish poems in Penguin 
New Writing. He has dealings with 
three women and is always quoting 
and reminiscing. “ Palinurus ", he 
sas.v “The only function of a writer 
is to produce a masterpiece." Or, 
*■ Have you read Huxley on the 
light 7 " Then, “ Did you read that 
memoir uf Henry James visiting 
Cambridge 7 God, Cambridge 1 ”. 
Dr. Leavis is discussed. “ I never ad- 
mired him. There was too much 
haired, too much pleasure in destruc- 
tion. . . . Oh, I don't know. There's 
Lawrence." Kevin feels trapped by 
Florence and its environs. He seems 
to identify with the crickets which 
the Florentines trap and hang outside 
their homes in tiny cages. "Crrreak I 
they go." Kevin creaks too. 

He’ is a fearful bore, rhapsodising 
about light and landscape, then snnrl- 
; ing: ‘Christ, how I detest them, 
those vile, implacable, funeral -mute 
trees." The expletives, " God " and 
“ Christ M stud the pages in an eflfart 
■ to. suggest intensity of feeling, like a 
“^soldier's obscenities. Wc are told of 
his war service: “One was Wilfred 
i Owen, Siegfried Sassoon. One read 
Keith Dougin and Alun Lewis, but 
tried to behave like Byron." Of his 
ma triage : 


In England, in Shropshire, In our viilugc. 
with a guard of honour, For four-and- 
a-half years, white I tried farming und 
merchant banking and Kenya and a 
baby died and then I left her. Willi 
Rosemary; for Paris. 

Now he is chatting up a young 
American, quoting Auden and telling 
her of -his acquaintance with that poet 
—and with Dylan Thomas: "God. 
yos 1 I was often drinking wilji him, 
in the Fitzroy Tavern and the French 
Pub.” Kevin could have been made 
into a very funny character: his ex- 
treme smugness towards Americans 
recalls One Fat Englishman. But 
there arc no laughs here. We seem 
meant to take him seriously, and to 
believe in his appeal to women. The 
book concludes: " Oh, Kevin, you’re 
so sweet and so weak and so ador- 
able.” 

Sections of the novel are written in 
the form of dramatic dialogue, rather 
like Nofil Coward, spoiled and 
solemn.! lied by John Whiting: 

KiiVlN, with a burst of laughter-. Isn’t 
that perfect 7 The European male ask- 
ing the American woman for his 
trousers. 

Ruth, handing him the corduroy * : 
You’ve certainly got a great sense of 
metnphor. 

Kf-vin: God E 

This snatch of dialogue epitomizes 
the novel. Pompous apophthegm; 
applause; expletive. No wonder 
Kevin teHs Ruth— immersed in this 
alien, or expatriate, corn— to "run 
home, break the spell. Go back to 
the skyscrapers and the poda foun- 
tains I " And no wonder that Ruth 
tells Kevin: "You read n lot of 
poetry. 1 guess that isn't surprising 
... the way you talk." 


Crime in short 


COLIN MadNNES t 
Three Years to Pin) 

365pp. Mat Ciih bon and Kec. 3(K. 

In many ways Mr. Colin Maclnncs’s 
area has always been something one 
might call the romance of manners. 
Whether he is exploring London’s 
coloured world, investigating teen- 
age sub-cultures, venturing into 
Stevenson country or as he is doing 
here— re-creating’ Hie Elizabethan 
underworld, the method has been 
fundamentally the same. Each lime 
an entire section of society, unfami- 
liar or misunderstood, is given us in 
authentic and exuberant detail, all 
its bizarre customs gaily re-enacted. 
And into this vetting he introduces a 
requisite range of odd, lively, essen- 
tially sketchy characters whose un- 
likely escapades graft fantasy on to 
historical or sociological fact. 
Frequently, his shrewd and zestful 
observation and engaging, farcical 
humour succeed in passing off the 
whole tiling as truth and insight. Such 
an impression is surely a mistake. 
This virtuoso display of unknown 
worlds is sheer romantic fiction. The 
weight of minutely bizarre particu- 
lars. conjured up in Three Years to 
Play us racily as before, should strain 
the credulity of the reader who thinks 
twice. Mr. Machines lias also ex- 
tended elaborate but insubstantial 
plots at no inconsiderable length, and 
when something very like boredom 
intervenes, as in his new novel, the 
doubts begin to assemble menacingly. 

Young Aubrey, just fourteen, is 
the von of an Epping Forest whore 
married to a besotted scholar. When 
his mother dies he up> and goes to 
London, to seek his sex and his 


the play are included, and every 
Elizabethan type — priest, puritan, 
scholar, burgher, fop and harlot — is 
meticulously assembled. Intrigue, 
plot and counterplot, treason, 
coney-catching and murder arc till 
there, in a wild, swashbuckling 
romance which, in its anxiety to miss 
nothing, far exceeds the lengths to 
which an ingenious pastiche of this 
kind was worth taking. 

Mr. Maclnnes has spared himself 
no pains to catch the bawdy essence 
of this world. His Elizabethan prose, 


under Aubrey's pen h r , 
vincmg most oUk' 
best, terse and colourte 
ncr .°/ his masters. Ha* 
a faithful gallery of roftj 
cheats. But the energe£| 
leads him on. and^l 
where one asks whelhcraH 
fion was worth it after 3 
is never lacking, but taS 
understanding are. andg 
i-s n novel where jJS 
strangely squandered *2 
ingenuity. .1 


Role me over 



SHIRLEY SCHOONOVER: 

Sam's Song 

190pp. New English Library. 30s. 

The current wave of militant femin- 
ism lashing American society seems 
certain to throw up a good many 
such anguished seif-examinations as 
Miss Schoonover's. The trouble is, 
while the .strident .tones of Woman 
Frustrated, claiming her l ight to lust 
and independence, are clearly neces- 
sary to inspire sympathetic members 
of her sex, they are also precisely the 
tones to evoke the loudest jeers from 
male Canutes. " I wunl to be held and 
penetrated. 1 want to receive you, 
Lover, as others may receive God ", 
moans Sam during one of her soli- 
tary 4 a.m. monologues. And it is not 
merely the absent Lover (finally, ns 
we had guessed, spotted eyeing the 
boy^ in a guy bar) whom Sam nced.s 
to make life worth living— it is also 
the three children she has handed 


1-V1IMUII, IU 4in wn UlltJ IliX ••■•iwiwi uiiv mn uaituwu 

fortune among the punk* of the slews over 10 hei ex-husbund, and (he rc- 


OOLCLAS CLARK : murder story, the rich old man with 

Deadly Pattern the weak heart, the new will in the 

• 1 fWpp. Cassell ' 1 5<? making, and a bunch of relations and 

~ ; dependants standing to gain more or 

Douglas. Chirk provides a character less in this or that eventuality. Mass 
who had no good reason for entering Page does not try loo hnrd to conceal 
the book except to turn out the mur- her really rather unlikely murdc 
d ? rer - Usuatfy a m, 5l?ke. this time but she is good with her chnra 
its all right, because Chief Inspector and can be confidently recommc 

' Masters s methods of finding out who to anyone who enjoys the kin 
murdered five Lincolnshire wives so book that Agntha Christie use 
Stfiingefy and, as it appears, so svin- write jp her classic days, 
bohcaliy is classic detect i vc in veatiga- ■ 

;"Iidn.\$u we are perfectly prepared to RUTH RENDELL j. 
i"’be led lo the; obvious sii&pect so loiig A Guilty Thing Surprised- 

H r^ J5s - • 

' only 1 his third book, Mr; Clark Is al- This time Mr$. ; Rcndell hgs wi 
ready high umong the few true detec- 8 pretty good book, not only a i 
..live writers we have nowadays in the ™urder story with the care in c 
: ragbag we cnll crime fiction. But he'd ing people and place that we 

• be u notch better if he would pul only come to expect from her, but, ii 

■sentences between full stops, painful confession that ends 

_ . story, a piece pf writing that 

. P. M, HUBBARD i ; . presses feeling as a novelist. dhi 

.Cold TValimv . . To know enough about Wordsv 

224pp. Bles. 21s. ' js to guess fairly soon the seen 

•T -kiH'u™ ui-.hiM. 4 rf' %«. ■ . beautiful stenie indy of 

a short; thr» P. M, Hubbard has manor (though perhaps unfai 

' gtubl.shedWmseM as n food original Wordsworth), and it is the ban 

• thriller writer, but this .liUest book is of [he siiuntion that esp« 

odd-peculiar rather : than odd- deserves praise ” 

effective. Narrator Is fed up with ■' 

London job. accepts queer offer hs . BILL TURNER : 
all-purpose^ man .on island in Another Little Death 

- Scottish loch, discovers, of course., ’ .* 8d _ VoiistaMp oic ' ' : 

■ ithnl Mrtnlnwr* nr* n n In ilion : lD0 ?P- LOHStabte. 2Js. i; ... 


heir masters. When one of the assurance from psychiatrist, photo* 
trend whoremasters of the city. Sfapher, black “stud'' and tame 
Doge of Venice *’ (hi?, rival is dinner escort, that she is still beaut i- 
Doge of Genoa ") is driven out ful and desirable. 


and their masters. When one of the 
two grand whoremasters of the city, 
the “ Doge of Venice ’’ (hi,, rival is 
the “ Doge of Genoa ") is driven out 
of the London trade, his entire en- 
tourage, Aubrey included, seek 
refuge in Epping Forest, there to con- 
stitute a fanciful inspiration for the 
plot of /Is You Like It (Shakespeare 
himself is one of Mr. Mnclnncs'.s 


bawdy Finnish sex-life *j 
absentee at her father, J 
•should have .found the j 
feminine role a tricky afl 
Schoonover spares nciitoj 
nor her own ego in il* I 
purge, vomit, somehot *9 
poison of Sam's self-dip 
lime she is hysterically S 
are nights spent in n 
prowling, brutal experinoa 
degradation. Molly Bln 
blench at Sam’s sula^ 
ism, although she might 4 
gutsy Finnish jokes foiM 
to lime lower its frcnirta 
turc. 1 

There is indeed, bpoilN 
cncy, a brave zest M 
Schoonover’s book shkii 
praise: the snatcW g 

passages between Sail 
phizing of Lover vim 
economically and kif-fl 
It is one of the m W 
in the ' fntc of si.R 
outbursts, however, tot H 

tho captive wives 
■ ally a woman’s tnatiwf 
filmcnl of modem ferimKh 


her really rather unlikely murderer; IjJJJ: JJL '* one , r t , r * Maclnncss 
bill she is good with her characters Ch,,ructer5 ‘ K mosl of '^ principals ol 
and can be confidently recommended 
lo nnyone who enjoys the kind of 
book that Agatha Christie used to ■* 

rtr Other new novels 

A Guilty Thing Surprised r BODIE SMITH : 

192pp. Hutchinson. 25s. . ' A Talc of Two Fumlllcs 


IUIIICI1I Ol IIIWH.IB 

Siim’s crazed and atavistic analysis but their captors, with pa 
of her conflicting selves may startle will equally dismiss it ^ 
her friends, but it fails to shuck Dr. nlizing the Image not d*®! 
Stern. And having read our Freud, beautiful, sexy wwnai » 
we too at once understand how the the fond mum who. ii * 
duughler-who-shoiild-havc-bccn - a - obvious, offers pr«W® 
son. early witness of her pnreots' deist and ing love (hatKfu 


DO DIE SMITH : 

A Talc of Two Families 
241pp. Hcinemann. 35s. 


Jhis time. Mr$,. Rcndell hps written 241pp. Hcinemann. 35s. 
a pretty good book, not only a good 

murder story with the care in creat* i n * T „ u ... ,, .. 

ins oeonle anrf nlf»p D ihai «•» ^ * a ‘ e °> Two 1 nmllles Dodie 


of desperate sex by the sundial. All to prove his dcce«) J 
the same, the novel brings tidings of Dechcnt. In r J®. 
amorous possibilities lo the middle- spring a RopublKsB » 
aged, even if they must contend with guol, Josd, D«wenb 
the chilling disapproval of both main adveisary, tb8 |1 r T| 
young and old. captain, Ledesma; ail®*. 


, - - - . f n a T„i a n i T .„ n rw» ' viiimng uisnpprovni oi ooid mam - 

ing people and place that we have i. n /! ^ °* T o 1 nmllles Dodie young and old. captain, Ledesma, all <«! 

come to expect from her, but, in the bmitfl has conceded a pleasantly • gunflght wb} cb 15 “ 

painful confession that ends tho. roman tic taie. which flirts naughtily wider conflict. 

story, a piece pf writing tjwt ex- with sexual Feeling but slops well this . M/WNUEL DEL VILLARi — " 

presses feeling as a novdTisi . Should, side of tjie act. May and June are ^ Circle ANNE ABBOTT; 

Is ^onJCkMSv- sis '«s in their prime, married lo two 261pp. Harrap, 30s. Jhm, Baa Black SbW j 

SfirferiX S thl brothers. They have a grQwn-up soi> —r — 222pp. 

manor (though perhaps unfair to an d daughter apiece, a shared father Manuel del YiHar. is able to write •• 

and a mother with a Bloomsbury f rom personal involvement and .Phillips, trapped, in 
past, whose good legs and good sense observation of the continuous bar- where she cares forj* 

are brought in to shame them but barism and the final mic»ru >hp ine. boo*' father, nf J 


Manuel del Viiiur. is able to write 


■ ■ ' t ’q T**'* -O . " ■ ‘O nwu kUU 1 . 

press* feeling as a novelist. Should, side of tjie act. May and June are ™ Circle 

u in ** "»«w 10 1«» 261 p* H «»* 30s - 

■ the beautiful sterile lady of the brolhcrs - ^ve a grown-up son “ ; 

manor (though perhaps unfair to “^ daughter apiece, a shared father Manuel del Viiiur. is able to write 
Wordsworth), and it is the handling a mother with a Bloomsbury f rom personal involvement and 
of the situation that especially past, whose good legs and good sense observation of the continuous bar- 
cteserves pnuse. - are brought in to shame them but barism and the final misery of the 

BILL TURNER : . Sfe M h u ^ h S P unlsh Civil War. His is one pf 

T 1W . HF* Miss Sm lb is good at happiness; those. nnvpj c 


that peculiarly- public kind of happi- 
ness allegedly enjoyed bV the English 


barism and the final misery of the 
Spanish Civil War. His is one pf • 
those novels which attach fictitious 
characters to real events and people : 


‘-•'STSSSL rg *«•««• «> ' -tSS SlSIiSS: ' 2 T i- ^ lenH ' D Go "“ l «; m 

; suti&faciions of properly hauntlna !j M brou^it together ; two stbtk fin^ j? , fiJnisn . sums m the Sojnoslerra Pass, die m the 

figures: the irrationally kind man S L" ot . MA\m. Teruel and 



Ing, booij' father; 
a trip to .the 
marries him. to* 
that Bill H cotog* 
extremely 

Phillips and . , hcr ,w Hi 

rural slum ,n, ° 

equivalent . 
which was 
until the 

PhilUpa’s W ol VZa 


' ’ .. i 


- fictional nightmare. ' V Bgurw: the irrttipnallv kind man £od . 2 ™age or- Malaga. Teruel and 

’• i,. ' ■ ■ . , . . , who, having kiUed his wife. Jives only nS tolfvujpn- Madrid. The setting, nnd the inti- HPS-* . «nntv 

■ EMMA PAGE t ; <l < tor;W]jIng v anc(:the woman who wante- ^ 0 * ll ^ n Sf t knowledge, for a really memor- fhilbpas 

In Loving Memory , • - ‘ fiotifedrie “ no y o] - h uudoubtedly there, but 

256pn Collins 25s . . person narratives the tWo toH- their i Vjllar has dope no more money a^ - u di. l»aff 

. .. .Btofkv.but wc are not convinced tfcn T ^ewlife tharithkegd a sketchy, routine pdven- . Nothing 

Hare -is; tbe ^lyheiyphl old-fashioned -WW- well MafiKl-: ‘ ; a;. . . Q .^ r LogdQn y Jun L e has fare story through these terrible first hundred 

, ' :-K'" ! ’■ ^^ftjVayj;.-yi^iied,for.her .t>ro(hcr-m- events... not have 

1 ‘ ! -• - ;v - . His Captain Dbchent is a valiant i»t ^V H 

by ,a'll : 0 le:; family to 

ISMS .AiftSS 

^attempt io Wean him frbni nJL that, 1 Jos|,: brave^ 
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« Keats-Shli.liiy Memorial 
j H> xht in Piazza di Spngna 
Rome- the house in 
Reals spent his last months, 
pul physical and mental 
ami in which he died — has 
been enriched by a valuable 
generously presented by 
Dallas Pratt of New York, and 
i back to Rome by the curR- 
Sjgnom Vera Caceiatorc. 
of the items arc concerned, 
Ij or indirectly, with Keals : 
ji him of John Keats to his 
Fanny Ktais. dated .September 
IG0 {The Letters of John 
ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, 
i IW7. Letter 236). This is 
iW letter to his sister, dic- 
® Fanny Brawne only six 
Ww he sailed from Graves- 
Ml% written in her liand 
4«il by her '* your affcction- 
ftother John ’’. The letter’s 
*> lies not in what it says, 
» »hai it does not. lo John 
Kesls had already wrilten 
w 14: ‘‘This journey to 
1 *aes me at daylight every 
B Md haunts me horribly. 1 
favour to go though it be 
fc sensation of marching up 
J fclicrry." But to his sister 
said that he was leaving 
l" hope of re-eslah- 
healtl ' ** and added “ I’m 
^L'°M of living in cities but 
be too much to amuse 
^ won as I am well enough to 

make me feel dull." In 
’ , ®t JJf « surely permissible 
“well as the wish to spare 
1 h, s dread, in Fanny 
presence, of the strength 
.J5 emotions— the same 
^' s arrival in 
™sed him to write not to 
* Be,r - hut only to her 

As my mind upon Fanny. I 
red. to think of her. The 

ibinuL f 5 ad thal WHy has 

F 2 r houra ^aether of 
J*."* wve me put in a 
i b„° . hair in a locket— and 
“ook In a gold net— Show 

^re say no more. 

. autograph letter 

■ 10 &• R - 
undated, but must have 
^ m late October, J842. 
WJo. Mts. Martin on 
' " unfinished 

oi Nyordsworth which 
sent . Miss Barrett 

aESSi? 1 ffnisl1 it "- To 

with her 
t (“You have 

C5 0r ^orth and Hel- 
nacl solitary 
■te^^his por- 
■ Th'l. 1* the sanoet 


Additions to the 
Keats Collection 


BY IRIS ORIGO 
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sent him the first sonnet tan act which 
. I have jia»t told him M simply can- 
founded me " at first ! ) where wd 
have been my letter 7 — where my 
pleasure ? — I owe you many pleasures, 
Mr. Haydon. & am grateful to you !— 
f am obliged lo you— obliged to your 
picture !— and the superabundance of 
my good humour expends itself even, 
on my sonnet because that caught the 
light of (he poet’s countenance “ as it 
fell". ■ .• 

Mr. Wordsworth proposes the substi- 
tution of , 

“ by a vision free 

And noble, Haydon, is thine art . 

releast” 

for. what I wrote: but the criticism 
came too late to be pul to use. Here is 
the Athenaeum .—and you will send me 
in exchange some theory. No ! —don l 
send it I —because I believe,— I am 
afraid,— that the theory is founded 
upon a truth. The Athenaeum people 
spend their enthusiasm, upon Halberg 
A his generation, as L have told 
you,— and ppe(s and painters do' pa! 
enter into their secret. . 

I have to thank you for another 
copy of tho lecture— and also for the 
sight of a very interesting letter to the 
Sheffield paper which I seem to be 
bound to return ib you. as you do not 
say "keep I r’V Your Ms. lei lei* to 
thyself have ‘scarcely been a. means tp 
me of Jess pleasure— for I' delight ;in 
all such feminisccnceN as you tell -rtit ■ 
.of; ^nd your , “urn ” Wd be as hal- 
lowed in my eyes 'as' -any drn vvljich 
memory, leans upori In An allegory-^ 
indeed I ; do hope to see; it some d4y. 
But yob >Ay “ call upon tnc in the 
spring ’’—and f have no buSmtes per-- 
haps to think of springs; far less to ' 
m&ke eniiagcmerits for them. ; ; ■ , 

' ‘A Wood of mine — that is, a .frieftd 
;on paper/- for I correspond wjih him., 
■ ■ ‘ 'i* •- % 1 L 


without having looked ever in his 
face,— Mr. Horne the poet of Cosmo 
tie' Medici— a true poet & most kind 
friend,— knew Keats personally * 
haN often written to nie of him. 'The 
divine Keats" he culls him. Very- 
divine — and human— I am sorry thal 
Professor Wilson, himself a man of 
genius, shd have struck an unrighteous 
blow against Keats,— and, 1 was not 
aware of the fact until you told me— 
One dogger whs enough, with j(s base 
Quarterly pUinge--6|ie dagger and ex- 
hausted nature I— ■ 

[Unsigned] 

The reference to “Professor 
Wilson ", is probably Jo John Wil- 
son’s and John Lockhart’s virulent 
attack on Keals, after jiis death. In 
Blackwood's Magazine, which afro 
contained a parody , of Shelley's 
A dm mis. entitled Elegy pit my Tom 
Cat. Huydbn’s acquaintance with 
. Elizabeth ■ Barrett, Through MISs 
Milford, had beguh in this year 
(1842), but remained purely episto- 
lary. In spite of lhelr ; difference, in 
ages and background; .'they. shared a. 
number. of common enthusiasms, in 
particular For the Greek Golden 
Age, for the poems of Keats- and 
Wordsworth, and for Evangelical ' 
piety. Their correspondence cam.e lo 

an end in . J 845 — possibly bedauSp * 

. Haydon could,, not- ;flhafe E.B.p.’s 
interest' in mesmerism,: possibly be- 
cause it was in thqt .year that she -, 
began her ■ cprrespondenpe with 1 ; 
Robert BrownJngrhut he Continued: 
to : place gregt trust in her, as [s 
shown by; the -fact thah On , several 
- becasiohv w^en be fdared that execu- 


tors were about to en[er the house, 
he sent his papers and some of bis 
pictures to her for safe-keeping, and 
before his suicide bequeathed all his 1 - 
Jmirnals to her, in die hope that she 
Would edit them— a task which she 
declined. , 

(3) Unpublished autograph ■ letter :. 
of B. It. Haydon to Elizabeth Bar-' 
rett , undated. On the first page still 
extant (the first may have been ' 
lost), n sketch of Keats’s profile, 
with two other 1 cancelled attempts. 
(This page, bill not the rest;, of the 
letter, : is reproduced in Colvin’s. 
John Keati. plate XIJI, from flay* : 
don’s Correspondence and Table 
Talk, Volume II Frontispiece.) Jt - 
must have been a copy of the one 
"sketched In the . pdiu ling-room 
from life ”, November 1816, and the 
figure of . Kcgts . standing close • to . 
Wordsworth- and Voltaire in Hay- . 
doii’s large picture, Entry ipto 
Jerusalem ” 4 is olenrly - based on this 
sketch, Colvin, , though he 1 only, re- 
produced the first page, rinist have 
seen the rest of the letteiv ajnee he 
refers to it (bp. cit., page 353), bpt I 
have been unAble to discover where, 
As (he autograph how stands, it has 
no beginning : 

Keats’ expression tdo subtle for the 
, Brush I— (here’s a prctiy confession—- , 
there is uo(hlhjg' too subtle for' the' 
;braah^-oqe. niAht 'I made a sketch 1 of. 
him on condition: he would make one ; 
pf meal'll scrid ypu a repetition toot ■ 
the one tipder) but ft regular copy '• ■ • 

TK© iBbUoM. 1 r'|dr , 'tiraflIe; WJth ; 
two erased attempts; 

'His expression 'was etf^iilsfte poOr d^ar ^. 


Keats— I pul him in my gieai Picture 
of Jerusalem now at Philadelphia. 
Never chilli I forget one duy at 
Humpsiciiil- --Leigh Hunt iuviied a large 
parly to breakfast 1 was Induing at 
Hampstead for hail health & was 
invited, as I knew the poeiivnl irreeu- 
larity of Hum's dnmesii cities ] told 
Keals I should break Cum before 1 went 
& be uver ahum II -- -saying I bel 5 to 
I by ihal lime, you will not have seen 
Hie brenkfast cloth. At 11 I walked 
over & fou ml Keals and a parly 
patrolled before the House, on the 
grass, in doleful sarcasm, as they had 
been ihere Lwo hours without a 
morsel — I laughed ready lo drop & 
said what's the matter, for this is more 
than usual— nh. said Keats, hi* wife’s 
sister, who is in love with Hunt, tried 
to drown herself this morning in one 
of i he ponds, and it was so shallow, 
she only in ni hied in the black mud, 
and has gone in covered, being pulled 
on i hy ni 1 , i rithmen ! 

After walking, I look my leave, I 
believe, about one— They got their 
breakfast Keals called on me after— & 
wc revelled— He bitterly lamented his 
intimacy with thin incarnate vnnily — 
as I have done all my life— for ho 
injured me, Keats, A did Byron great 
harm— There never was born such a 
mixture of conceit, impudence, talent, 
ignorance, malice, genial ily, amiability, 
affection & scepticism with sufficient 
glimpses of belief to make him afraid 
of diminution, us Leigh Hunt. He 
disbelieved Christianity, & had loo 
much of the Cockney not lo be afraid 
of l he Devil. 

I). R. HAYDON 

Haydon V strictures of con rye belong 
lo a much later period than the 
years (1861-20) In which he and 
Keals were still part of l he close 
group of enthusiastic friends— 
Charles Cnwtlen Clarke, Words- 
worth, John Hamilton Reynolds 
and Hunt — whom Byron called 
" the Cockney school of poetry ", 
and who were very lavish with 
praise of each other’s works, Keats 
himself, after his first visit to Hunt’s 
cottage in the Vnle of Health cele- 
brated the. occasion with, a 
sonnet: 

For 1 ! . am brimful of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found, 

to which Hunt replied, in a sonnet 
in which he. saw q flowering laurel 
on Kenls’s brow. Utter oil, however, 
Keals cut hipniclf free from the 
whole group, 'apd especially from 
their ■- dogmatism with’ regard to ' 
poetry. "I. will cut all this— I will 
have no more of Wordsworth or ■ 
Hunt in particular.” As for Haydon, ' 
Keals never. Id<?l his. ad mi ration of . 
his pointing, but deplored 'the con- : 
slant quarrels between him. and the " 
other members of the group— r" re- 
torting and fe-criminating, and par- 
ing .for eycr “ It is. unfortunate ", 
he added “—Med should bear frllh. ' 
each oiher." •'•* - ■ ■ . ' ■ 

(4) Autograph letter of EUztibeth 
Barrett Browning: to R. H. Horne, 
December 29, 1842. (Published in 
Letters of Elizabeth Barrett to Riph- 
drd Henglst Horne, ’ London, 1R77,' , 
but without;; (he sketch.)' This letter ’ 
confirms: - the fact that . Haydon *s . , 
letter; published above, was to EUz- 1 
abeth . Barrett; since she enclosed a 
Sketch of Keats’s profile, plainly, 
copfed from Hdydon’s, The writer : - 
asks,. ‘Ms it: like ? " and refers to . 
T'a' I’eseljlblappe ; feelween. the mouth 
in this akcl'ch ohd that Which I - 
• blasphemed hgtfinst in i' cejiain j. 
mic fa Eu n^-p^s6l fi tef fifth Act lips I '■* !' 
Tbo reference js- explaineri. by* 4 '' 
.litter ,twp ; mon(hS eaflidf tb Miss 
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Milford. .ihuut ;i <nini.ll lire which 
Elizabeth riuiKlt li;i(i made frnm 
HaytloiiN poi trail of Wordsworth ; 
".Such a head ! Such niaje**t\ ! and 
l he poet stands musing upon Ik-hcl- 
I v ii " She goes mi io ask Mr. 
flume, win i had known bmli poets, 
"whether ail) one in the world ever 
del ivied a likeness between the two 
poets in question * " 

Richard Horne, ant hoi of Orion. 
Ciivt:ur\- 17/. f o.v«io tic' M edict. 
&.c.. had introduced E.R.B. to the 
liter.tr> world h> publishing (wo 
poems of licts. of which the second 
\v.»s The Dead Pan. in Colburn's 
new month!) magazine. She was 
gtalehif to him and kept lip the 
friendship, hut her later opinion of 
him appears in a teller to Brown- 
ing : 

Oil -pnur Mr. Horne ! Shull i tell 
you of his nl'l cnees . . . That he only 
think* lie cun talk . . . dial fiis 
ignorance of all .subjects is astonishing. 

. . . Tliui he cares for nobody's fame 
or poetry except his own and consid- 
er* 'lennyson chic ft) illustrious as 
being his conic mpomry. . . . &c. 

(5) Two .\kelt iie.\ from Tom 
Keats' s no tel wok. previously be- 
longing to Joseph Severn, frnm the 
collection of the lute F. Holland 
Day, This notebook, according to 
Amy Lowell. “ seems to have been 
a -sort of catch-all. used indiscrimi- 
nately by both John and Toni for 
uny random jotting, from drafts of 
* poems imd letters to lists of one 
kind and another, and even rough 
sketches ”, One of the drawings re- 
presents an unidentifiable figure sil- 
ting astride the bough of a tree, the 
other a figure reading a large book, 
in an altitude highly characteristic 
of John Keats. Cowden Clarke says 
in his Recollections of Writers ; 

There is one of his attitudes during 
familiar conversation which m limes 
(with the whole earnest manner and 
sweet expression of the man) ever 
present!, itself Hi me as though I- had 
seen him only lust week. . . .The 
altitude I speak of was dial of cher- 
ishing one leg over the knee of the 
other, smoothing the instep with the . 
palm of Ids hand. ' 

(6t Endymion. A Poetic Romance 
by John Kents. "The stretched 
metre of ail antique song ". First 
edition, Printed for Taylor & 

• Hesse y. 93 Fleet Street, London, 
IH 1 8 : original boards. Without the 
five-line errata slip sometimes in- 

.' scried in the first issue; From the 
collection of the late F. Holland 
Day. This copy was annotated and 
underlined by Hay dun. and was 
apparently one i*r the many copies 
of Keats’s verses (hut he used h> give 
to his friends. On the title-page is 
„ hw signature—’ B. R. Huy don 
1818”— und below is th/it of J|ohn] 

. Landseer, to whom ; he guve it, Hhj- 
-. /don’s (inhalations are confined to 
; ‘the. first .three books; afterwards 
‘ -there tire some In pencil in u differ-' 

. enl hand. T.he, first note, on page 
35, refers to Book, T, lines 681-705. 
.Haydon comments: “This disquiet 
at : the World when waking from a 
. nlghti'sj passionate enchantment, is 
deeply and exquisitely true BRH ”. 
.On page 54 he marks the lines in 
>. ; Book Tl about Alexander striding 
,J past the InduV with his ; Macedo- 
nian': numbers ", and . Juliet 

• . leaping Am Id her' window flowers ”, 

' with the ..characteristic . comment : 

; J \J|*d . rather be striding Alexander. 

s 4 lid still I 'Would feel the beauty of 
• ' ..'. -.Jiilicf fowl her . window /, floors 
BRH 'L The point; of tHecartimetU 
'is thsit| Keats, in the first enthusiasm 
• of : jrfejiti njs ; Huydon. had compared ? 

to. Alexander, receiving the 
reply ; ! ‘‘ The truest. llfiijg y.durcvcr 
r.-said. df mortaH-wns. that \t bad,:;# 
loiltcb of Ale^iinder in me- l ^ve. . 
1 khOw . it, and., the World shall 
I kJlbW. jl." • ■: ' : . >; ; V '■ . ' • 

. • -Svjien ;Ke«*ls i bok th6 • first book 
-ot Endyriiion to his- publjshei Jobh 
' Tfliyldr pyomised ..that ' the bbolt 
should be issued as a quarto!' i if 
. Haydon would rilakc a drawing, of 
^ ■ ' -fCeatk ; for ! the .; frontispiece ; ' but 
* r “ y H?iydon,did 4iqUlo it; nnd.thfe iVbfk 
: w$s i^ued as iiii Octavo,! without ^ 
frp'titlxpic^e. Ten years iifler Keats^ 
death. Huydiin dreamed of. him, oho 
. • - night;'; •>. ■; yi. ■; 

| though^ he . appeared to me, and 
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said: “ Haydon, you promised to make Weave on his bones an ever- 

a drawing of my head before 1 died. blossoming chain.' 

and yon did not do it. Paint one O proudest heart that broke Tor 

now. I invoke and saw him as ilis- miser) ! 

Jin city ns if it \vas his spirii. .. .Dear q SWCC | Cb | (ip^ since those of 
Keats, i will- paint thee, worllul) A • 

poetically. Uunmal, November 14, n , • , , ' „r«,i 

.u^i , O pocl-puintcr of our b.nghsli 

‘ ' lund I 

(7) Autoftroph tetter of Oscar Was thy name writ in water 1 It 

Wilde to Emily Speed, the daughter shall stand 

of George and Georgian:! Keats, Al,d lea|S ,ike minc ^all keep lh> 
dated March 21 . 1882. us Isabella did her Basil-tree. 8 

(Published in The Letters of Oscar The other nulogrriphs in this col- 
Wlltle. ed. Rupert Hart-Da vis. lection arc of lesser interest. (8) Walt 
London, 1%2. page 108. but there whitman. Manuscript, in pencil, eri- 
said to be addressed in Emma (ici/.ing Keats's poetry. One page. 
Speed, though Buxton Forman's This would appear to be either the 
edition of Kents s Letters speaks of rough draft of an article published 
her throughout us C.coigiam. Emily.) in llic Brooklyn Daih Euple of 
This is the child of whom Keats March 5, 1846. on the Poetical 
wrote to his sister-in-law, "I have a Works of Kails (published in Un 
lively futlh that yours is the very collet, e, l Poetry and Prose of Walt 
gem of it II children. Ain't 1 its Whit mail, ed. V. 1:. Holloway, 1 902. 
Unklc?’*, and about whom, even l, page 133) or of Whitman's mar- 
before her birth, he wrote ; "If I ginal annotations to n long review 
hail a pruyer to make for any great of R. M. Milne’s Life of Keats in 
good, next to Tom’s recovery, it the North British Review. Novem- 
wotild be thut one of your children ber, 1848. The. present note (disre- 
would be the first American Poet." garding the erasures) states: 

Emily did nor become a poet, but Keats' poetry is ornamental, olabo- 
murnea a Mr. Speed, and- -when nded, and rich in wrought imagery; it 
Oscar Wjlde was lecturing on "The has read, and been mastered by, 
Mission of Art in the Nineteenth Shakespeare, and it .is jinbued with (lie 
Century'; Ip Louisville. Kentucky— scn f™en|, at second hand, of the .gods 


vcmuijr , i-outsvme. lycnillCKy — T i i «i uw 

attended his lecture and heart him 

lead aloud Keats’s Sonnet in Rlnr ' ye n5 ? 80 ' f« feeling Is the feeling of 

" When my £ cone ided " “ 8e,u . lerana ' y P erson lale,y «' allege: 
Wilde ^ // J a ccenung whai was commended him 

* r i C< !o VS lherc ' , who nuivc ^ Rtl d would only 

Hobby liaise for July. 1886, there move, in elegant society, reading olas- 

curne round to sdc me a lady of books and in [rest of sentence 
middle age, with a sweet gentle erased], or life, in the nineteenth 

manner and a most musical voice”, u f! , i tury L il none - a ny : ntore than 

who invited him to see the Keals S n l ? es ™ v °vJt does not come home at 

manuscripts In her possession and. ' I m ^ 'iS ^ ceS? U n ° f ‘ he 
later on, sent him the autograph of . ® u y * 

the sonnet which he had read. For These opinions are iit tune with 
this he ; thanked het in this letter, those Walt Whitmah expressed to 
beginning; "What you have given. . Horace Trnubel, recorded in Walt 
me is more golden than gold, more Whitman In Cahiden: 
precious lhan any treasure this great “i have of couree reu <t Kmi,- hi. 
country could yield, me." works: may be, said to have read all: 

At ■ the. end oL the Tetter he; wrote . h«i is sweo t^oh I Vefy ■■ swept— all 

'■ f6r Ws • ' 1 ’ he ffSSf- 

Keats x which differs in gest the Greek 7 He is often called a 
iriaity • respects i ffOni 1 : th& Version Grcsk-" " Qh, no I Shakespeare’s Som 
aiven by' Lord Houghloti. rincl' filW wr-t. not : the Creek "-;' ; 
frqnv the version published in the, :! (9l? ; . Walt’ ^Whiihiaii. Mariiimil 
■???'• j^und ',1956- notes In pencil on six, pages Of an 

; y ftit| 6f the wbrldV- injustice, -and his jqhi i Keats. : . ■ ; 

; Hi rests. ai.Jasi bbiieath (pod’* veil - : T/roma.s, [Mtidseei;', Leifir fo 

• J:, V; : 4 . \ of bine f* •: fos 'shtc'r.\ Anil Landseer, /October, 

' Partin'. 1lf» ik-hiu* lir; -' '.'.ri in-io ' 4r.:,h .1 iLi’.Ii W- ' 


■ Tair as 1 Sc basli dii, amj.as tfarly sliui. .: , . ^ ^^hnsc'ifpt of, 

’.No cypre&s ^ shades' Ws sruve. nq : S 63. 

; •. . run4raLye\v whlch tonialns aftfcrence iD Keti^ 

-■ ' Bu t d i m -eyed v ibk u : wc ping vvnli :*'•! 

•/; -, 1 . Silver ^idfap-sliell rejiduttfyi 
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the most remarkable item of (hi* 
collection (iilustrutcd ab.uvp and on 
the previous page). Faintly inscribed 
round the rim. PIUS V HEAT 
(the Pone who excommunicated 
Queen Eliiabeih It. It contains two 
locks of hair: on one side, one said 
to be John Milton's; on the oilier, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's. Pur- 
chased by Dr. Pratt at the National 
Auction Gallery, New York. I'LL'. 

This reliquary was given to 
Browning by Katherine de Kay 
Bronson, an American widowed 
lady who wjis living in Venice with 
her daughter Edith (nflei wards mar- 
ried to C ount Coslmo Kucellai) be- 
tween 1878 und 1888, with whom 
Browning often stayed and who was 
one of his closest friends in the last 
years of his life. She bought, at his 
suggestion, two small houses at 
Asolo. La Mura, in which she and 
her daughter stayed, while Brown- 
ing lived in the house across the 
street, and it was here that v- 
lando, which was dedicated to Mrs. 
Bronson, was written. I have, how- 
ever, been unable to trace any refer- 
ence in Mrs. Bronson’s correspond- 
ence with Browning to this gift, nor 
to discover how it came into her 
possession. She was a great collector 
and shared the passionate addiction 
of her period to locks of hair as 
souvenirs - indeed a glass case with 
many lockets containing Browning's 
hair may .be seen in her house in 
Asolo. • 

• The hair in the reliquary attrib- 
uted U> Milton is light brown, with 
a reddish tinge; and very fine, and 
we know from Aubrey ;nnd Jona- 
than Richardson that Milton's hair 
was light brown or auburn Its 
story— according . to a long lettcf 
from Leigh’ Hunt to Robert Brown- 
ing, dated December 31. 1856, (and 
previously told by him, with some 
more fanciful touches, in Tail’s 

.Edinburgh Magazine iin 1833)— is 
thb following : 

;The Ipck Whs’ given - me. ibgedier 
with those df Dr. Jphnson and .Swift. 

- by the late Dr. Batty, the physician, a 
man pf excellent character. To Dr. 
BaUy thb: three locks were given by 
Hdole, the translator uf Tasso; etc 

'.a|Ht Hoole. though, u bud translator, 

’ Was a very honest man. And to Hoole 
they, w6ri given by Dr. Johnson him.- 
■ selfc; Whose Scrupulous veracity as to 

- matters of fact is well known. I 1 forget 

- Jt'i Ihjs distance or lime : what, Batty 
..further said to me on the subject, far 
‘ it Wa*i; a long time ago, und I tva* id ii' 
rcohfusiqn' pi' pleasure at the moment : 
.but my impfesMiHi. is (hat the locks of 
Millojt and Swift wcie given- to John- 

• spb while, he’ wus . writing, the t.hey of. 

' the Puetsv ahd that Milltm's wits one. 
. : or part of on<, which had been at the 
> back , lhi. . miniature ■ pf the poet 

-utloiiging tb|i Additon. Addison, you 
kntnyj' : ptjrsqnuHy knew knd took 1 an 

:-v \ ' r ;, , jf . *• ( ,h > • -.i '' 
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interest in the ueir.r. , 
rounwtl surviving 

■ •• • -1 think you will .I ,u * 
that there is Mron B ^ 
dence m ih CSo fti 

kasl doubt of & K 
positive certainty. " 

Browning, in reium. ^ 
Hunt an original msi^ 
Shelleys Indian Serenadt m 
" riling half-obliteraw' , 
apparently was inserted , 
Lamia which Shelley had » a 
when he was drowned. "Ip, 
to you *', Browning 
gave .is Milton's hair." ' .; 

In his Idler to Browmj 
Hunt docs not mention mi 
the chain of owners ol b 
(which he Imd mentioned if 
Edinburgh Magadne): Dr I 
fnthci-'m-lww, who h«l n 
Hoolc. He had also said b 
article lhal this hair vwupti 
own collection of locK 'i 
Swift. Johnson, LucrcziaBq 
Brownings. Napoleon andh 
ton were also represented ' 

This lock of the ireat ponVn 
as beautiful in « so«t(i i 
Lucretia’s is splendid. It a na 
for its excessive and alffiMji 
turul fineness— we mean dv i 
and slenderness of its inAM 
. . . Certainly it is more LiHS 
of the most delicate pit I 
should expect from the uwi< 
" Who set the emNtlcd «al 

ariiK*'. 

When Hunt was giw tk 
lie wrote three cnthuslisrk > 
to the donor. Dr. Batty (b 
published in I8l8j-c[rferti 
all very bad. A sained V 
may atifliec: 

T felt my spirit 

Through my cliaejn!** 

. jrfian 

In the Mime year. 
showed the lock lo KtfM* 
also moved lo verse: ' 

Chief of organic numbml 

Old scholar or the Spbeiw' 

Thy spirit never slumw* $ 

But rolls about onresn. 

For ever mid for ever i 

In a letter lo } 
Keats commented: T®"J* 
Hunt's at his request^ 
should have done 
alone and at home.” . • | 

On the other 
quary. Browning pl^» J", 
siderably mpre abuj^i* 1 
ton’s) of his wife's haiM* 
first asked for ort .N. 
1845: "Give me. J 
expression, wh«l.; I 
dared to think 1 wou! 

Give so much of yo 

that you are— as 
Jock of vou'r hair— I' 
die with iLV.W", 
though not without..*; 
never gave , avva3 f;^ 

■* what you ask 
human being. 
relatives *n& 
female friends- 
four days later- 
appeal, t^' Jffl 


enry One and Henry Two 


(TON HERNDON I 

Conventional Biography .if 
},u Henry Fords and Their 

^ fioidl. £3. 


t c f ihe world's dwindling 
hr of mass-producers of motor 
, has preserved its founders’ 
jj much and talents as slrik- 
and as successfully as 
d,” It is sobering to reflect 
mihis country more lhan fifty- 
yfirs ago one of the famous 
lifer family of first dedicated 
rii in Edinburgh drove a 
T to the lop of Ben Nevis; 
tickled Henry Ford I pink, 
sobering still must be the 
that despite palace revolu- 
f.iiiiHling competitive car 
and despite riots and strikes 
!tf«ndary violence at Dear- 
Ford Motor Company 
depressions and disas- 
errors by its principals 
three generations of them, 
n mw under Henry II (still 
or 'Ford to his employees all 
the world) as inspired by the 
ol qualities of leadership as 
l showed sixty-nine years 
*heo he assembled and drove 
b in i racing ear for the firsi 
rtover90m.p.h. 

LMthor of Ford had a good 
it describe, compare, and 
& lives of the two Henrys, 
*ftdifr and grandson, inasmuch 
at lives bore upon the business. 
Mr. Herndon has not that 
knowledge of, and friend- 
*itlk his subjects which his 
bad of Abruhnm Lincoln 


a century ago. I he outcome is a 
spirited, fascinating film- like rush 
of sequences, flashed forward from 
Henry T .md backward from Henry 
II, with much interesting material-- 
similarities and dissimilarities —on 
the two lives ; but these two re- 
markable men’s natures remain 
hidden while their performances arc 
clearly delineated, described aqd 
analysed. There is much commend- 
able frankness in the author's 
accounts of his subjects' personal 
lives, as for instance about Henry 
ll's first marriage and divorce and 
re-marriage; yet it Ls Henry I's odd 
personality, idiosyncrasies and pre- 
judices that come across more — and 
even those not enough to enable the 
reader to assess an a understand the 
make-up of an acknowledged 
genius.- Purcnthetiea I ly— though not 
avowedly the author's subject— 
l-dscl Ford, the gentle and (one 
feels) suppressed middleman, son of 
Henry I and father of Henry II. 
emerges, albeit dimly, as a balked 
but real personality in his own 
right. In any case the book brings 
out very well the inspirational, 
hardworking, hard .studying, dedi- 
cated talents of the two Henrys : 
the farsighted and advanced techni- 
cian who founded an empire, and 
the wide-ranging highly qualified, 
grandson who rescued and rebuilt 
it. not without personal perils from 
violence— and even violence from 
colleagues on at least one occasion. 

Here are many (verified) accounts 
of legendary days in the Ford saga. 
Perhaps the best, certainly the one 
best portraying Henry I's keen per-, 
ception of economic realities, is that 
of the epoch-making announcement 
on January 5, 1914, of the 11 S5-a- 
day minimum pay and at once ” for 
Ford workers, which resulted within 
twenty-four hours in si ravening 
crowd of more lhan 10.000 nt the 
factory gates, because no one else 


saw how only SI a day wa-, holding 
down the potential market. The 
abrupt ,a\agcnc« or Henry Ts 
temper and decision-making is lieie 
exemplified manifold. The sad break- 
aways of tried and tested col- 
leagues, resulting in the selling- up 
of so many competitors (Of whom 
General Motors was the chief, so 
soon to streak ahead of Henry Ts 
empire), arc chronicled. The brave, 
bold, visionary rebuilding after the 
debacles following the dumps of die 
late 192CK and after the Second 
World War is fully documented. 
And the spread under Henry II to u 
well-nigh worldwide empire feven 
Japan coming within .sight of co- 
operation), run like the Roman by 
regional devolution, is described to- 
gether with the increasing strain at 
tnc centre. Nor are the corporate 
and legal problems ignored : though 


Mr. Herndon ,iiid his infoinmnls 
seem a little bewildered by British 
company law on page 235 in re Ihe 
acquisition of Ford of England and 
“a procedure the British called a 
scheme of arrangement i he 
American procedure where by the 
Ford family retained voting power 
in ihe company’s stuck while trans- 
ferring the hulk equity interest to 
ihe famous Ford Foundation and 
the public is carefully set out. 

'there i-. much interest today in 
industrial archaeology: in (he re- 
mains of carliei industrial undertak- 
ing., in i heir physical milieux, or of 
their machinery, apparatus, &c. 
Much more important lo those 
trying to glimpse the future of 
industry on both sides of the Iron 
( uriain is the tracing of the ethos 


and of continuing tamci'ins 

in iinliisiiy .md commerce and 
public enterprivc. and llic dclu min- 
ing of what makes ihe ni succeed as 
they do or fail as they often do. 

I Ills hook y ties ,i good way towards 
showing what can be done with 
goodwill, understanding .md the 
cooperation from .ill “concerned in 
concerns Those employed in 
Folds all user the world will find 
their sense of trelonging to .» mis- 
sion fairly explained. 1hu.se who 
look on from outside, or just savour 
the product, will learn a lot uf what 
goes into it. Those, perhaps the 
majority, who simply want to un- 
derstand what it takes to make a 
vast international private enici prise 
"tick” profitably for all concerned 
in. and hv. it will (earn most of all. 


The efficiency equation 


ROGER FALK l 

The Business of Mnnagcnicitl 

267pp. Penguin. 6s. 

The appearance of this, the fourth 
edition of Sir Roger Falk’s book, 
demonstrates his ability to engage 
the attention of the intelligent 
layman as well as that of his fellow- 
theorists. This ability hinges on the 
unusual breadth of hl$ sympathies. 
He argues that “ management 
' rules ' must always be subordi- 
nated to wider, human issues ", and 
even endorses as socially construc- 
tive current levels of industrial taxa- 
tion. 

None of this is new, but Sir 
Roger, unlike some writers, Ls doing 


mine than go through the collectiv- 
ist motions. He is, in fact, enlarging 
the proposition that Efficiency 
equals Value Satisfaction plus 
Profit, to include such notions as 
private enterprise's role in support- 
ing welfare economics and full em- 
ployment. And It is this readiness to 
advocate such a complex definition 
of responsibility that sets Sir Roger 
apart from those theorists who, in 
Hulme’s words, "have learnt the 
jargon and must repay themselves 
by writing it’*. 

Such an approach is now more 
important than ever, for while 
business and administrative opinion 
is beginning to accept man- 
agement as a discipline rather than as 
mountebankery, another important 


section of opinion, (he young, is Mill 
playing hard to gel. Hi esc arc the 
.sentimental radicals of the day, 
worshipping a rather narrow con- 
cept of individuality and “sponta- 
neity ", wliich predicates commercial 
activity as morally base. 

They arc also (he young men and 
women whose energies and intelli- 
gence arc needed in management, 
whether of industry, government or 
anything else. Unfortunately, cur- 
rent fashion bids them see managers 
ns neo-Mai thusianx, preaching un- 
employment instead of sexual absti- 
nence. And as the university polls 
show, this prejudice sidetracks too 
many graduates into half-hearted 
teaching careers. Books such as The 
Business of Management may yet 
win recruits. 
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Scenes on stone 


Mi< ii\i-:r imvsi vn : 
l.ilhni'riipliy, IH0IMH5U 
Jll’pp jiiJ 158 -plates. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. IA 

Within the precis limits set mil in 
lii t sub-title " The techniques of 
Drawing on Stone in England atul 
Fiance anil 'I heir Application in 
Works of I typography *' Dr. 
Twyman lias written an excellent 
account of the early history of 
lithography- Me lias a gift for lucid 
exposition of technicalities, as well 
as Tor the historical facts which 
reveal why so many diverse litho- 
graphic met hods were evolved 
during the first halt ot (lie nine- 
teenth century. 

Lithography was tite first and 
principal method of planographic 
printing (as distinct from relief or 
intaglio printing processes). It was 
bused upon very simple chemical 
principles: the antipathy of grease 
and water, and the attraction of 
both subslunccs to (heir like, and to 
a common porous ground -origi- 
nally of stone. 

Dr. Twyman explains at the 
outset that his main concern has 
been to describe what seem to havo 
been the accepted techniques of the 
professional lithographic draughts- 
man. -and how these developed with 
improvements in ' the process and 
with the changing needs of artists. 
He does not deal with the wort of 
great painters who occasionally 
turned to lithography, or with the., 
commercial aspects of the process. 

His book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which gives an 
historical account or the invention 
of the process .in 1798 and its 
development up to 1818. The 
second part describes the develop- 
ment of the techniques used for 
drawing on stone: and the third 
part concentrates upon the making 
of topographical prints by various 
lithographic techniques -in England 
and France. The plan of the book is 
completed by an extensive biblio- 
graphy, an admirable index, and a 
section of 158 monochrome half- 
tone plates grouped together after 
the index. It is a mutter of regret 
that there are no plates in colour, 
but the publishers have produced n 
substantial and well-designed book 
at a very reasonable price, and the ' 
Introduction of colour plates of suf- 
ficient Fidelity to me originals 
would Inevitably liuvc added consi- 
derably to the cost. 

Dr. Twyman is lecturer in typo- 
graphy and graphic design in the 
University of Reading. He notes 
that the word lithography was npt 
applied by Senefelder, its inventor, 
until 1808. (Five years earlier the 
term “ iniprimeric lithographiquo " 
was used in France, uiul by 1805 it 
was used in Germany.) Before bis 
death in 1834, Senefelder had antici- 
pated almost every major develop- 
ment .of the process, except for the 
application rtf photography and the 
discovery of offset priming, both of 

which only came after his death. 

Lithography took root as a re- 
production process in England after 
the Napoleonic wars. Its. -success 
here was mainly due to 'the- pub- 
lisher Rudolph Ackeriiiann, : arid to 
the, landscape painter Charles Hull- 


liinniTcl. built of wlium had visited 
Senefelder. Ackuminn published 
Senefelder's treatise in 1819, anti 
scum became un impmiunl patron 
of the very successful lithographic 
press established by HullmuiiUd at 
about the Mine dale. I liillinuntlcl. 
who wrote treatises on the art, and 
translated another from the French, 
played a vital part in the progress 
of lithography in England. Because 
he appreciated the needs of English 
water-colourists, he persevered with 
the idea or applying washes of 
various intensities to stone, just as 
Wider-colourists applied their own 
washes to .paper. He also developed 
chromolithograph), h method which 
was latei widely adopted commer- 
cially. 

In France, lithography was slower 
to develop, ami at first wax used 
mainly for music printing. Only 
with the decline of music printing 
did an interest develop in pictorial 
printing by lithography, and for this 
development considerable credit is 
given to Engelmann and l.astcyric. 

The copiom literature on litho- 
graphy published in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was pro- 
duced partly because printers were 
keen to penetrate the mysteries of 
this novel process, and partly be- 
cause it attracted the attention of 
amateur artists and painters with no 
previous experience of the graphic 
arts, and wlio were more herilnni to 
take up the older processes of en- 
graving on wood or copper, aqua- 
: tinting or mezzotinting, because 
these were so firmly established as 
professional crafts. 

Not all the treatises were easy to 
follow, and Dr. Twyman i.s skilful 
in summarizing the various specifi- 
cations and descriptions by Sene- 
felder and others. Nevertheless the 
general reader will probably find 
tlie greatest interest in Dr. Twy- 
man's final section on topographical 
lithography in England and France. 

In both countries topographical 
publications provided an assured 
market for the lithographic pro- 
cesses and an idea! opportunity to 
display them. They were shown to 
the greatest possible advantage in 
Voyages p! Moresques dam I'tvici- 
enne France (1820-70) and in Bri- 
tannica deiineata (1822-23). Dr. 
Twyman explains the dominnnt 

S irts played by Engelmann. and 
uilmandol in developing the meth- 
ods used tp Print these works. Inex- 
orably the desire to attain complete 
topographical accuracy led to the 
use of a camera obxcura as un aid 
to drawing, and eventually this ia 
turn led to (lie invention of photo- 
graphy. We are reminded that 
Daguerre worked in France as a 


Old types 


draughtsman on ten of the draw mgs 
reproduced in Voyages pitiorc\qne\. 
before he perfected in 1 837 u 
method of fixing the images of 
nature by a means which was so 
reliable that it ultimately led to the 
displacement of the topographical 
artist and the professional lit ho 
graphic draughtsman. 

The final chapter of Dr. lay- 
man's text is rightly devoted to a 
detailed account of the Fovugcv 
pitiaresqnes. a work which dwarfed 
in scale any comparable English 
publication. Its contents make it 
possible to trace the advancement 
of lithography, and in its later 
volumes we can also truce its de- 
cline. Whereas Hullmandcl directed 
a large purl of his skill to reproduce 
the work of English water-colour 
artists. Engelmann in France was 
more concerned to reproduce the 
work of oil -painters. No .slavish 
imitation was attempted: most of 
the plates in Voyages piltoresquex 
arc simple monochrome chalk draw- 
ings on stone, bold or delicate jn 
treatment to suit each original. If 
the French excelled in their mono- 
chrome plates, the English remained 
masters in the art of tinting, a 
natural outcome of their earlier 
taste for hand-coloured uqualint 
views, and of their fondness for 
water-colours. 

fn 1863 the volume of Voyages 
■ pit toresq nes on Burgundy contuincd 
twelve plates reproduced by photoli- 
thography, a process which Lemer- 
cier and others hud demonstrated in 
1853 with a set of .six prints of 
Gothic architecture, published under 
the title Lithographies on impres- 
sions obtenues siir pienv a I' aide tie 
la photographic. 

This heralded the demise or 
lithography in its original form and 
(he advent of photolithography. 
Today it is no longer accurate to 
rorer to photolithography for the use 
of stone is now virtually restricted 
to the practice of uutolilhogruphy 
by artists. Present mechanical appli- 
cations of Senefelder's principle in- 
volve photographing down on to 
metal plutcs, and nut on to stones. 
So the process continues, in u-so with 
the additional mystification of mis- 
leading terminology. 

In his introduction. Dr. Twyman 
remarks that a study of tho com- 
mercial development of the process 
would have opened up an entirely 
different field which he hopes may 
one day form the subject of a 
companion volume. His successful 
treatment of the complex matter of 
the present volume should encour- 
age him, and his publisher, to pro- 
duce that companion to tho fine 
; work already completed. 
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iuD. Diamond (Editor). 
pa Furniture. 30pp. J44 
M.S.O. for the Vtc- 
oJ Albert Museum. £5 5s. 
home picture book is ;i con- 
tnlargcd edition of a mod- 
■overed book first produced 
wum in 1947 and selling 
Mr. Ralph Edwards's ori- 
ind notes have been, cn- 
jaen by Mr. Desmond Fiiz- 
»ho seems to be rapidly 
i^our most prolific writer 
hand French furniture. The 
research on English eight- 
■ury furniture whicth has 
lied on in the past decade 
id/ made' some revision 
i The editor has done his 
Iwnuderable skill and suc- 

i though he has had the 
d lUkc another recent 
v feature Ihe chinoiserie 
■ Badminton in colour 
dust jacket and as a 
lex while (Irmly ascribing 
ityendile himself just at a 

ii bu been shown to be at 
hly likely that ii is the crca- 

die Lumells, father and 

ECiiAj (Ik illustrations care 
oho lo avoid overlapping 
teuai'f picture books on 
desks and bureaux, 
mdlkto reviewed briefly in 
WGl so that together they 
ft airly complete coverage 


Norn's holdings, of English 
ameihing never available 
Ejctpi for the ugly and 


J*tt*ary bleeding of two 
on Plate 63, the pro- 
UWd and .reflects consid- 
™ion the publishers. 

Dwiel: The Artist’s 

%P- Dent. £|() 10s. 

l_ F rasnay, French “photo- 
tongs (in M. Huyghc's 
dual projector ” to bear on 

1 number of painters and 
wrapean anil American, 
^assumed to represent (he 

* rcoenl times and 
^ % Some of the artists 
'Braque, Magritte, Zsul-' 
^recently deceased, but 
w»ro now living and act- 
massive dimen- 
poptlshed by an except 

2 of Photography, the 
Siting in the effort 
rjyiho personality of the 
l JJ; and to suggest the 
^[_work and environ- 

bqi ^ L m6, R * m * 5 

1 to be encyclopedic, 

^! ol J nclu<lcd ’ Bnd 

{he work might 
{ “ anile t without the 
world Picasso 
i^ 'o rnake is strikingly 

ESfijA- brilliant . 

J n ^ Vie ^'s, picbures 
S2&J* aVtists’ dicta 
tt^^i Mwi ththesubi' 
r.. or today given full 

Flemish Cities. 
“^ 4 n S d , : " 160pp '. 

«ra| r< rc« U a t0ry J ,< ‘ ndbook 

S£^ er -.The author 
ofarth-. 
fit ^ njjai- van Eyck 
andskiF 
i ^hable ifcdt ;by 

(otivSte '.Painting ' lb 


W® .AN; ■* ;fedod 


too rosy n picture of life jn Flan- 
ders : tho balance, however, is res- 
tored in (he text which gives a 
glimpse of the realities of life in 
those days. 

Lp.wison, Grant, and Hiii.imiii.xm. 
Rosalind. Coventry New Archl- 
teclttre-. 160pp. Grant Lew iso n and 
Rosalind Billingham, 33 High 
Street, Warwick. 1 2s. 6d. 

Coventry is an excellent subject for 
mi architectural guide, since the city 
contains Britain's most publicized 
modern building— St. Michael'-. 
Cathedral - Britain's first planned 
pedestrian shopping centre and first 
postwar theatre, one of the new uni- 
versities— that of Warwick— and a 
quantity of interestingly designed 
housing and other buildings. 

This guide is a model of its kind, 
well illustrated and with clearly 
arranged information, easy to refer 
to. Above all there are critical com- 
ments on each building, in which 
practical understanding as well ns 
good aesthetic judgment arc shown, 
and no punches arc pulled. Eve.-y 
city .should have a pocket guide like 
this. At present, although many Con- 
tinental and American cities have 
mnnuged to produce one, they cxiit 
in Britain only for London, Cam- 
bridge and Coventry. 

Aviation 

Bostock, Peter, the Great Atlan- 
tic Air Race. 224pp. Dent. 30s. 
Although the Atlantic race in May 
last year attracted some of the fastest 
aircraft in service, success depended 
particularly on making fast time be- 
tween the control points in London 
and New York and the aerodromes 
where flying could begin. Helicop- 
ters, motorcycles and various other 
vehicles were brought into use on 
these links and, . _us Mr.. Bostock 
says, some remarkable examples of 
time-saving occurred. One such, 
aided by human signposts, enabled 
a motorcyclist to do the journey 
from the Empire State Building to 
Kennedy Airport in eleven minutes 
instead of the more usual lime of 
something over an hour. The race 
drew attention to lime lost on the 
ground in airline operations more 
than to ftpecd in the air, but it gen- 
erated a good deal of interest and 
excitement and fully repaid the 
Dally Mail for the cost of organiz- 
ing It. Mr. Bostock summarizes Jhc 
publicity as consisting of 130,000 
column-inches of press comment, 
besides radio and television cover 
worth £3m. 

Bibliography 

Hayne, David M., and 1 IROI.. 
Marcp.l. BlbUogruphie critique da 
roman caJiadlen-fran^alS. 1837- 
1900. 144pp. Toronto University 
Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 38s. 

Begun in 1945 by the late Marcel 
Tirol of Queen’s University (Canada) 
and coritinued after bis death by bis 
colleague, Duvid Hayne, .this biblio- _ 
graphy constitutes the most complete 
Hst of French-Cnnadian novels pub- 
lished before 1900. tri addition to 
noting the separatd dates of publica- 
tion, translations into English, arid 
modern studies, the authors indicate 
the libraries where the volumes may . 
be found. The French-Canadlan 
noy.el Is defined for the purposes of 
the stuuy as “ unc narration fictlve cri 
prose ", normally occupying a single 
volume, written by hn; author who 
was ' born, raised, or a permanent 
resident in Canada in the period. A 
Separate bibliography is included for 
each, author, making a total of 1.150' 
references. This volume is obviously 
the result of lengthy , research into 
the historical, background, of French- ■ 
Canadian literature -arid. -students- of 
the subject as well as librarians will 
be grateful for the service its authors 
have performed. * 

• • . •«. .. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Swinson, Arthur. : Frederick ’Sutt- 
• tier* ' Tht; Orchid King, ?52pj>. . 

- Hodder and Stoughton, £3 ?s. . . 
BOra nn Bremen in 1847, Frederick ( 
Sander: Carrie Ip ' Engfand tri •■1863;;. 
equipped with a' half-a-crown arid a : 
-passion fqr plants but ,with-no know- 
.. Iwlgfe 6f thp language:; After some 
gardening ‘ experience^ he. .became.. 


- ^ equipped with a half-a-crawn and a 

-'WMkmi fqr plants hot, with-no know-, 
Bfol lar?h ^ -6f ihp: language: After some 

^ gardening ■ ■ experience, he , became., 
As^ttanliNurseryman. at -St. .Mary, 
-CiSjF- hriti married Llizabeth pearnly, : 
famUy itving^ 


■•over the hedge”, limy hud unc 
daughter and three sons, all the latter 
working ultimately in the nursery 
business they established, which 
soon became an orchid farm anil , 
progressed from two sites in St. 
Albans to Bruges and New York! 

Specialization came at a time when 
orchid culture was a unique status 
symbol in Victorian society, and the 
enterprise flourished. Sanders tra- 
velled himself and sent out collectors 
to jungles in all parts of the world 
where they faced hot It competition 
and serious hazards. Many ol their 
finds were new to science and were 
grown with infinite skill, patience 
and success. A world-wide reputation 
for the firm was established and 
honours were showered upon the 
founder, who came to he known as 
“the Orchid King” 

He appears to have been an auto- 
crat in his own little world, impetu- 
ous and unreasonable at limes, un- 
yielding in quests, feared by all and 
sundry, dogged periodically by in- 
different health, yet with charm, 
kindness, wit and with great tender- 
ness towards his wife, who incident- 
ally rescued the establishment jn the 
various financial crises which Inter 
befell it. He died in Belgium in 1920. 
Many species bear his name and he 
made important contributions to 
botany ns well as to horticulture. 
Nevertheless collectors must have 
been ruthless at limes when thou- 
sands of an individual species were 
collected from u locality. 

Illustrated by black-and-white ns 
well as by coloured plates. Arthur 
Swinson has compiled, from family 
papers and friends, the fascinating 
biography of a man who “ walked 
with kings”, founded a unique 
business that still has its successors, 
and loved orchids. 

Drama 

Picasso, Pablo. Desire Caught by 
the Tall. Translated by Roland 
Penrose. 63pp. Caldcr and Boyars. " 
18s. 

An overpriced reprint of Picasso's 
1941 surrealist burlesque, translated 
with an interesting partisan intra- 
due lion by Roland Penrose relating 
the piece to its period context- 

Saunders. James. The Travails of 
Sanehv Pane a. II 1pp. Heine- 
munn. 18s. 

The text of the National Theatre's 
last Christmas .show retul.s no better 
than it played. An unhappy uttempt 
to introduce Cervantes to ii young 
audience by means of vaudeville and 
junior Action methods for which the 
author shows no evident gifts. 

TitRSON. PirtBR. digger Zagger and 
Mooney mid His Caravans. 188pp. 
7s. Tlie Apprentices: 188pp. 5s. 
PeDguin. 

Three plays by the foremost British 
regional dramatist of the 1960s. 
Zigger Zagger and The Apprentices 
(both written for the National Youth 
Theatre, and here informatively In- 
troduced by the director Michael 
Croft) present two matchless .profiles 
of modern youth : the first, an 
anatomy of football mania ; the 
seoond, a panorama / of factory 
society. Terson, leaves, moralizing 
to others, arid simply shows .the life, 
Mooney and his Caravans is a good 
example of hfe. earlier Vale of 
Evesham period. . 

History 

Gray. Irvine 1 (Editor). Chelten- 
ham Settlement Examinations 
1815-1826. 1 12pp. Bristol arid 
Gloucestershire ■ Archaeological 
Society. Council' House, Bristol ). 
20s. ; 

The law of settlement, orginnting' w 
1662, aimed: at r«tHtin!rig..vayrafl^( 
. and qistiftl Iribourtre wandering in 
search of work. They were always, 
looked at askance as a . probable 
cha r.fie on the 'parikh, Heribe the vaf- 
jotis provisions— -length of residence. 
Serving as a parish officer, and so'On-. 
—which entitled a man to claim set- 
tlement in one place. . Here are, sum-,' 
marles of sdit»c650cases examined, fir' 
the Cheltenham^ rea ip the- years 1815- 
to 1826: though, the, claim that ibe^ 
arfc ! ’' virtually' ; autobiographies' loE-J 
persons jt) a'class qf which other. bio- 
graphical records are’ rarely found : 

Diust be treated with reservation W 
dp provide- some biographical -inf or-' 
mafipri, a«"wpf lasmiteh -dctpi)> bfouf;- 
the-earhiri^ ^;Wbpd«K 

'''■‘‘k'B : - v't y. 


Knki ill, R. J. I - 1 a mis I atul Abso- 
lute Mnnanhy. 31pp. 'I lie His- 
torical Association. 3s. (hI. 

^ study by the senior lecturer in mod- 
ern history in the Univeisily of Bir- 
mingham. of the constitutional posi- 
tion hi Renaissance France under 
Francis I. The doctrine of royal abso- 
lutism, runs the argument, wa.s there 
before the Bout boils. It existed in 
theory . . . how for j n practice ■.* Mr. 
Knechi finils little evidence of 
“popular and consultative'' mon- 
archy in sixtccnih-ccntury France . 
hut rather that Fninci* was *• about 
as absolute as any Eirrupean mon- 
arch of his day could ever hope to 
be ", The pamphlet is No. 72 in Uie 
Historical Axnoc ia i ion's genen 1 1 

series. 

Liitin. John. Surgeons in the Field. 

306pp. Dent. £2 10s. 

Mr. Tallin has written an interesting 
account of the development of medi- 
cal services in the army and navy of 
this cn unity, with some glimpses of 
what happened in both Europe and 
the Unitcd < .Slates. The Agincourl 
campaign, in 1415. saw the germ of 
a medical service, ttnd during Wil- 
liam Ill's campaign in Ireland 
“ Marching Hospitals ** were used : 
before this there is an occasional 
mention of u field hospital in the 
wars of Henry IV of France and 
Isabella of Spain. Mr. Lnffln des- 
cribes the horror of the lack of medi- 
cal services in the Pcninsulnr War and 
the administrative disasters of the 
Crimea before the arrival of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. It was Larrcy, one 
of Napoleon's surgeons, who first 
used what we should cull an 'ambu- 
lance in 1792, and Ambrose Pard, 
with lus ligature, and Morel, another 
French surgeon of the seventeenth 
century, witn his tourniquet, who did 
much to extend the scope of sur- 
gery in the battlefield. One of the 
most unplea snnt tasks of British mili- 
tary surgeons must have been the 
' supervision, if it may be so called, 
of the brutal punishments inflicted 
on soldiers and sailors until the nine- 
teenth century. This is a good, well 
written account of a little known 
subject, which should have a wide 
appeal. 

Lloyd, Stuart. The Lightning Ridge 
Rook. 250pp. Distributed by Mrs. 
Sliiurt Lloyd. I Apsley Crescent, 
Mumbil, NJS.W., Australia. AJ3. 

“ The Galloping Sixty Stone. Found 
by Jack McNamara. Sold for si*ty 
pounds. Which he drank so qtifckly 
that the stone was given the above 
nnme.” The stuff of this book is 
opul; its Held, the Lightning Ridge 
Mining Reserve in New South Wales. 
The book is less a narrative tbnn n 
loving collection of ephemera-— cus- 
toms, characters, incidents, slnng, 
early newspapers, which might 
otherwise havo been lost. FuLure his- 
torians (and novelists; folk-singers 
arid script- writers) shou Id find this 
authentic nnd unpretentious collec- 
tion a valuable source to draw on. 

Lord Russell of Liverpool. Henry 
of Navarre. 206pp. Robert Hale, 
35s. . . : 

This biography of Henri IV would 
appear to be intended for , the casual 
reader rather than Ihe historlnn, 

• though even (he former would hardly 
need to be told that Luther was a 
German monk, or what was raearif by 
the Salic Law. Lord Russell SOes thtf 
king' as above all ri realist ; a- master 
of compromise In what he considered 
it good, cause; and | a ladies'! man, 
whose private . life nevertheless did 
not, affect hk competence as a ?ulcr. 
He tends indeed .to agree with ^rid,r4 
Maurdis that TJenri V mistress^ were 

[.- ifi-japt : a ;gt>orf ^ i nfluenc^ for they 
cbuld . speak, la him us.-.a human 
bolri^, without! flattery. Finally W 
goes iritd: the qucstlqn of. fhe a^ssi- 

• oat iqh rind Incliftes to th e view .that 
the. king was (he victim of a' cohspi- 

. racy. i n, Which others .more.impor la h> 

than.-^aVaiUic, i(hfe actual murderer, 
•; were JriVdlyifd. ;; 

TaylOR; S.- . A.' .G. . ' TR & ' Wtsfelrii 
*. ’)• Design. • , .242pp; ! i Soistiqp Product' 
-',tlcH»s.;. : ; 35^.:;- •'•' ? • • e ■ 

Captain ".Tayloir has ’Choseij ia fi hjfer 
forjcal episode iiot.T'CTy .well knOwri 
iP-mpst Eagli.^li reade'r^ iri 'lcllibg' the 


<y I vania. I ailing in is first object !x%*. 
the expediliirn ilcciJal Ur lake 
Jamaica as a consolation prt/c. I his 
is the story of (hat early imperial 
conquest, competently loM by j past, 
president of the lamaica Histo/,i5#l 
Society. 

Photography 

Sankom, I.lsi ii:. ( 'an tern in the 
Work*. 148pp. Hcincniann. tu ns. 
Subtitled " A Miscellany of pictures 
from the Vickers Archives", ibis col- 
lection of photographs, elected by 
Mr. Sansom. manager of the photo- 
graphic department of ihe famous 
engineering firm, reveals develop- 
ments and occasions since the begin- 
ning of the century, particularly 
those connected with ships und air- 
craft. Many of the more contem- 
porary shots arc cither by Sansom 
himself or by his younger colleague 
Tan Stokes, 

The work is more than a costly 
piece of prestige advertising; it is 
also a valuable record which should 
be of growing interest in the new 
discipline of industrial archaeology. 
The professional photographer 
would also llnd it stimulating. Many 
of the pictures arc mundane and 
there is ii good deal of daily journal- 
ism and irrelevant chccsc-citkc scat- 
tered through the well-printed but 
chaotically arranged layout, yet a 
number of beautiful photographs of 
great power nnd technical skill can 
be found here nnd there to prove 
that, in visual aesthetics at least, the 
distinction between engineering and 
architecture is artificial. An intro- 
duction, however brief, written by 
the selector about his methods und 
philosophy would have added in the 
book's photographic interest. 

Science . 

Marks, Robert W. (Editor). The 
New Dictionary' and Handbook of 
Aerospace. 531pp. Pall Mall Press. 

. £4 5s. 

This American encyclopedia contains 
definitions and longer descriptions 
of terms of space technology, astro- 
nomy, mathematics, chemistry and 
physics, radio nnd o loot ronics. *1 here 
arc good clear diagrams, a special 
section on the Moon and lunar 
flight, nnd n fiftv-pnge appendix con- 
taining tables or constants and other 
data, nnd some star maps. 1 he in- 
formation given has been derived 
■ from official U.S. Government pub- 
lications nnd other standard works, 
and appears to be completely reliable, 
und without any obvious errors in 
reproduction. It is rather curious, 
however, to be told that the hook 
contains more than 50,000 definitions 
nnd cross-references. Since there are 
somq 500 pages, arranged in dotiblc 
columns with fifty lines per column," 
there most be -something amiss with 
the arithmetic, especially us sqmc of 
the longer articles run to ’several 
pages. However, (here must in fact 
be thousands of terms defined in ibis , 
work, which should be a most con- 1 
veolent source of reference! The price . 
I& not unduly high for a'book or this 
size. 

World Affairs 

LowfeNiriAL, Richard ■ (Editor). 

, Issues in the Future of Asia.' 177pp. 
Fall Mall.Pre*s. £2 IQs, 

..-Whether the . “ struggle , for the ’ 
future of | Asia S* exists In the' minds 
of Asians as It does for the contri- 
butors tp this book may t bc 
dou.bted t • . ihdeed, the question 
whether or not this most populous 
of corilincntx on the globe .will or 
- will not . ccfine under the rule, of 
Icotutnuajat .regimes,, sounds like a 
gbtost surviving ’from the past. Have 
. we.i not learnt enough about Ghair- 
man' Mao's idiosyncrasies To ask: , 
^. whether was thriv threat to alii 
around’ him that he was believed To 
be - Twen|y years ago ? ;• .. 

7 Fortunately ’not all. the cqrilribu-" 

, tors deal with issues • confined by 
Siich assumptions, 1 Mi 1 . Zugorfo in r 
considering Ihe, • sqplal bases' of . 
Indian • eotfiiiiunisrii . gets down to • 
the . particularities ;that should long 
.ago .-'havd . undermined, lissurriptiqnjs 
: ahblitr 1 p ;! moriplith ic :.comntunishi‘ 
Of. ;■ K-lp tt^aS: Sprije pkeful : Obscfva-:.: 
,v tions. 1 tb ’ hiak'e; -oh ■; rhd agrarian 
.. question . ; Buddhism :■ as,- a , political 
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lb' mosi Eugl ligtr. reader^ in 'Jellibg' the ' ‘ Hons. 1 ' tb ’ hlakq' -oh ■; t bd agrarian 
itbry ' of the ; ;< 0 t(ieditlpn sertt^- by. gXiestipii , ; Buddhism :■ as,- a ; political 
Ct’ornWeliTo iieCaribbcariundef:mctor,jn^outh-^H^ Asia .'deserves: 
General: vdnaWeVi'A'rtd^ -Admiral tiibre^seac^. !t^ri; Mi? 

Penn, father of. ihitfafliiddt'bf { f 
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Literary 

Supplement 

is the only 
truly 

international 

literary 

journal 

Appearing every week, The Times Literary Supple mcnl 
covers I lie internal ional literary scene, keeping yon up to 
date wirli public-Htions in many languages. 

Wjth thousands of new books being published each 
week throughout the world, it is difficult for you to know 
about Hie most important ones. Tfie T.L.S., which calls 
on reviewers from all over the world, makes sure that you 
are kept informed. 

It is essential rending for authors, publishers.'teachers, 
academics and anyone to whom books are important. 

To have The Times Literary Supplement delivered to 
you each week, please fill in the coupon below and send if 
to:— 

The Subscription Manager 
The Times Literary Supplement 
c/o any of the following addresses 

CANADA 

,Tha Times Canadian Service Division, Box 490, King Clly, Ontario, 
Canada. 

FRANCK 

Tlip Times Office, S rue Hatevy, Paris 9e, France. 

GREAT BRITAIN , 

The Times, Print ins House Square, London E.C.4, 

U.S.A. 

Times Newspapers of {Great Britain Inc., 201 East 42ml Street, New 
York, N,\ . 1001 7, U.S.A. 

SCANDINAVIA 

The Tunes Subscription Agency, c/q Dansk Bladdisiributlon, 

, Hove dv.t gtsgud e j 8, Copenhagen, K. 
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Gwce . . . , ... . , 421) Dr Switzerland .65.00rr.' 

India . , . .... 104 Rns. Turkey ET130.00 

.ftP- Rial . U,Sj.A.;..,. 515.50 

Ireland .. = £p 17s. Od. ... .; ($17.00 by Air Freight) 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARN 1.1' LIBRARIES 

A | -pin 1 1 lolls jfi- IBiUi.il fw ll" *** 
.il M.NUIIl ASSIMANl 3 

|« MATS pir 4 n mini p'"' *-' 1 ' 

l >imhm WuOhllag. * i.na'rt'Hii xltniiu m. 

( iMiltO'd r.iliimljiis . _ ...„ ..... 

Nil It'll it Sitimif. yenMun.ililf PO*!. 
McAnl luHil ill>m. Liim .nvliiu 
qii.illli't 

An'lk-ln-n Ill'll. Iinj li'illici 
nuni llw llpu'inli l.lhiJ' 11 'B. Ru'enstiMO 
I Ip us' 1 , the llniluiialn. lUmfc'n. N J. 

I luvl't! ititc .ml' April l' 1 ™- 
l( II Mil I I Wv lu'vn l hil 

BOROUGH Of HEDINCiTON 

I'Ll II I |i I IRU.Utll'l 
M'I'I'IMMI Nl Ol .SfdfR 1 nri«lH / 
iiisniits- ai’VIsl k 
A l'I'l I, A 1 11 INN 41. IB.il*! I'H Ilia 
.|lik> v c PUS | 1 undlduivi Sll'Mlhl l».i»y 

sn.npkud Ihv |ll»rw% AatiKljlInn « Ml Ha- 
hn* v! y.uni.ij'jTbin* StiWI 1,11 

»c.ik jl«h to il.«4S m.in l*i il.}'? Wi 

uimpm l , f«iurts>inii hirjonil Inc Ihu ttlll 

be Jtiviiil.'ni ua ilie idlka birlnu n t bur- 

[i*ird I kiiijrUtl. 

1 mi rut diimi. mu. pf 'jbii'inoJ I«mh 

Hi, | . ii. ii Link. li.i'ln«i"n 

kni.ii h> vkh.'in jpplujl.*' 
jLlllll. »l mtS. U null II 'Ml I "IL. Cl'l lltll'L 
nnJ ln>' naflWfc "l Iv." u*'<" -n'lind ne 
Mill ll, l lie bin M.'l. |1’U 

BFDl : ORUSHJRK 

FUl'CA HUN ICj'IMI TITH 
.1ANIII l< ■ IlLMI'l 
BITM-'LIRP 

.M'll I* A'llONX un In.ili'il lur mP- 
puliurDi ill n »\sSInTANT L I HU MU AN 
ioi Hk « Aiiim i iiii.iiv I'ubi l«i Inn*-. 
|U70. or n. >Odn H. I'WHOIf Ihbrv.ilu'r. 
•uil.it. full- l'iji i» il.V* Pi-t annum 
Appiluiilun, would nt r-unknUfU wl- 

LiunCii ll.-iii ocimm "■»’'» J«uB 'V 

ivnipiciid ineli pi oli- if Ion j I oii;iiillcjii.»n» 
oi u-hu mill liiiiidKIi iflun in inc nun 
lulini- Minimum >jI.i"'Iui ( li.i'urn-d 
I ini-.iriun a III I,, ll.iff 

Applliuiiiin fiiiiih. and Intihcr Ojillm* 
III, 1 1 • mi ihi Pnnupiil. 

UNIVEKSIL'Y OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

UNiVTRNlIY i.lMKAUV 
Al'l»l H MIUNS u'i- KKlM lui IWO 
PL ISIS nl ASAlSIANr I.IHRAKIAN 
in Hu i aljlunulna D.-p.iilnK-nl. i.iuna 
lluii-iiiii Utiiu-r .md i|pm'l miiillinMion-i 
"ilui'ivJ . ill'r-ii- i-ifintik. nnd kn-"i ■ 

Kdjc m ifuciRn liWhiMH*> *IH hi uddi'ii 
adv.inl. mvL. ,V.il it,- u-jIi L1.Ho lii 
lL.iu? : pi i) innhon priuPuM 10 Sun 
I ihimluii. Ij.lmi l-l U.l'U LSSII 
1-urllKl pailKiiliii-. (mm ihc Llbr.ui.in. 
L'Piii-inir. ui Ili'Biinulinni. I'*i Iku i. 
KUnilnuhuiii l'. lu uhum uiirUuiluiii 
njmliia l An ill- u-u. iku'ild he jpiii bj 
mli Mui. I*i7li. 

UODI.F.1AN 1.IBKAKV 

Nuiicu i» dii«-n Dpi iIiv appuinuiKiii 
ul KM l‘l'.H ..I C Al \MH.IJIs nl Ilk- 
Hinllciml I Ihuiiy mil .hmlll UClOMi 
vuLani. .ind npplie.il I un, »te liiflLd 
Lundldjir. .hnulj h.iiu ni|h mudcmli 
qiminic ihun-.. .uia fiperk «m a 
leu iiik-d llhf«i«. Iln- »alJr> will *S- on 
tike auk' Iruni L.IJPII I4.SI0 Till- 
isioin .iMisUBUd ulll Is- rMHilvd In 
Ink.- lUi-hill i\-iipiii'slPlli|i . 'Hiiicr ll"dlkV. 
Llbiuiinn. lui III.- muiiMiiiiiCi- ol tin; 
Cil:in'?i<i l ol rrniici' mml:. .ind iiiiIM 
!>•■ L-uiiipt-irnl In ijlirci llir iiimfi .I imi mi 
ill.' mjin MaSigins i" "ijiIiHk-iciJ.iWi 
( aim 

Api-lu klluni, pi vine iba nmiv-t u| 
Him* irfcMv. iliuiiW n.- niaiiv n-il Idei 
■him _uqii Mnt. in (hi Simiiuu m 

Hu- lihi.ni. IlmUi-nin I ihi irt. lit'. ml. 
Iiiiiii irhii.ii liiillui iniii'iPHiiuii uttoiii 
im ii ppu 'niuii.nl .un iv fibnini-il 


UNIYKRSIIY ()'■■ BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

' ASSISTANT | IllRAHIAN 
- API'LIL-AHONS arc In.lltn lor « 
I'UsI oi ASS [.ST AN C l.inHMU.SN in 
Iht LVilk Mcmuri.ii I IbfrUV 4 unuld.ilus 
ibmild huve o good IwpouK drirrc und 
piufc»U>n:il iiiulJI ICMH'ins Sjlnry on 

k kviile ti.Mii in kJ, <*111 

April, .illon,. A dh ills mime, of ituec 
periun, in wlimn reU'crWi mat be mude 
aliould b. mihiiiillfd hi 17 Mnv U> Ilk- 


HSU I hJ mom whom luiiliri pu'ilcnSiis 
mnv he iihin|nril>. 

N. IHUHAM. Linr.iiljn. 


CONFEDERATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 

ASSISTAN T J I URANIAN 

Amu AT IONS arc Milled, prefer- 
*hli iiuoi • hnmrril Llhinrlani. for ihu 
uh'jve POST ui (be 1 undPli H.Q. 

The prmun up pointed vlll help m pin. 
tide infaimoiii-n nn a riniii: of nuhfects 
Indndlug Indu-iihl und eCuiumik aiuller,. 
Mur, cduuilon nnd rortlgn ' uDTuln. 
tiperienL-d. of if M VQ puplk'.ilinnt U 
dnlrahle. Apt ll 01 vvlkil— Bulmv 
nrgiiiinhie. 

Applkiilona. talih deinllt of akptrl- 
«nte. should he uni . la Tbs Ubn.ri.in. 
L onfedeiallon oi BrlhUi . Indinin, ll 
Tothlil .SiTfsi. London, svt.l. 


- J- NAME- V * “1 * j* •• m l-' ri Ml ■ M l ■ m g 

1 1 h,' I i« lui’. M . I il Mkin., M 1 I lidk'wl • M . . ' j' ' 

I W" 1 <| " 1 '|'"« Ii'ni.liiiu W iVm i I m v 1 1 ' ■’ I'. 

•m '• " j 

m I ■ 9 9 » i * * • • « • *’ a V tmk *UtUnl » m, | 

. ■■;CpHNT'R * . ••'•*? 1 n« M Hus i ill'll (fpnSliWMM pji 4|- 

’ ! 1 ■ E . i , V . .-.k i" .5. 

: f^Ffcdsieseitd 'me. art- lowicd, " ' 1 ’> • 


fJ chi me 
f«CI fOl 


DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
MAnucK i ui i i iii or 

mil A I ION 

Al'PI ll Alums .ue III, IiliI fur (lie 
I'DSf .-I 1 1 1 roll I IRRAKI AN. In dale 
fiuni Itl Seiiuiphki. I ,, 7il A IWiiJjIjU 
f hulc'-'J I Ihr.iilun v.lili tunu U’uclniw 
ispvik u.u- u-.iilj l* pr.'kirvd lur Ink 
Impk'iiJiu P-1-.I in clum.- ul un .M'undinu 
llhr.iil Sul.iri lur llu- ini.l lit ui.i'Mrd- 
dllu- ul 111 lilt- I'.-lhnui Nuili lor I k-tldli-tt 

LUWi nr Si-niMt Iwinm-* 

(L2.2HS Ml L2.nl ill. ilrMtiiJIuu un inulilh'u- 

iiun<. und eipt-rlcnct. 

A jipUciil'Mi lur Pi. und tin liter p:ir|ku- 
l.irt mm he Iihl 'lni-d Iruni Ilk- I'rln.il'ul. 
Mnllnck ( ulli iif Ul I due'll I li'il. Mullock. 
IKihstltlrc. lu whom Hurt iltuuld l<d 
rcinrnrd h» till. Mm. |V?li 


GRANADA TELEVISION 

HI M I IHKAKY 
rciimic un c-pi-iik nied 

CHARI EKI-.D i IBRAKIAN 

willi piadlMul kiiaulidur r>r UlSt.'. Dunri 
covci cc led iuii. oil ii lull ul mi . cuNlit* 
Hun und rcirictul ul film ic nut-i pki- 
ducnun nc.d, KamxNii.- ui Him ii-lIi 
nlqnrs will ho guln.d dining llu IMIMI 
ir.iinliix peii'iu 

LVrlk' fli'iin: detail, -if Sue. qti.iilllc.i- 
tlont und experience 10 - 

K1.VTS LRUMVIIN. Itua.'d" lxkvMoa, 
Millltll.->k-i. J 


GRIMSBY COLLEGE Ol-' 
TECHNOLOGY 

Prill. ip il, l S. I lien, use., I If I C 

TUI ON I IllRAHIAN ClnlNrdl. lirudr 
1— lu Lake un dink, in Si-pl.mhci. i»r>iu 
API-I.K .VI ION.S .ire lilt Kid fruin 
(JIMIIVAI IS ttiili >eti'unl'cd iiiikilil.'ii- 
IJ.iii, in 1 Ihrmlun .hip ,,nd ttlilt .ipi-rn- 

E rlulc esi'.rkn.t- Per. mi .lppnlnkd will 
f c'.Pcctrd l" h.- it,Pktii<ll'lc lur 
ore.inl/iilliin und ml mi Mil rollon ui 

rVillctfC I •lyurv nnd In nn.lcilukc 

Tulurlul U «rk In nw nr llhr.u-,- f.icllll It-s. 
Kaldlt — U.l In lu ll.ue, 

Api'l'i'.iinin fin bis. further |LTfkiljik 
ninv h,. "hiuliud lium iht l-rinelpnl. 
Coll.ge I ithnuli'g, . Nil in Corner, 
flilm-ihy in Hhnm tom pit led fanw 
atuintd It- ikliiiB.-d ttithin id d.ilt nl the 
uppi-niniiLi ul ih<> .idtvri Iti mini. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

itNANf II I mu \kf\N. LV, nidi,., II 
1 l ?.? r U Weiw,n ■ iuiii.ii Liu. 
A T l\ Minimum •|iuliii. l iii, l |i ; a,sm. 
Link. Ill |i "| III-; I ihrur, AtWtclulltM Ri- 
mu»4i lAMkf li.deinu nmi irutt-llluu 
ulluuniicc «lierc nri'iupi luir Purlieu- 
ion Irani f "I'liT' Lihr.„i,in. ( cuuit Hull. 
II, rll",d : 4Pltfkjll-.il, nltliln J.l d.i, v 


UNIVERSITY OF 
1.ANCASTER LIBRARY 

*'■ W'llui fur Ittll 
V'*£> kUWOK LIIIKAHY ASSlJ* 
1ANI . one l, in i lu* Nerrkf IVtk. und 
will hi VBCuill limn i si ,\ii)iu,i : Hu 

t 1 . 1 !” J*-) 11 11"- » hi -I.. mil"i Uopiiiimuii, 

! , ‘ > 5 , .k S !' - l 1 ’S" V 1 ■' ,0 hc nriunu.d 

I undldul.'s shk.uld is. i hiulrred l.lht.,. 

J* l '"' r l' i‘,k.l file I. A I In., | 
l-iSnmiflaiiMI. Pm v\i- pinHiaih- ulf 
tuul i-X Peru- lit; mu hi- uviepivii u, ■■ 
•Hi d Hi s -il ton 

Hilu'u, Will he un hin Hie imnuhi .\l- 

!“"•:« h| " " i 

l MTU ' W* 4 ,hl ‘h 

■ £"»“? l, J' |l “'l i , 'iid ui'i'ii.niiun 

IVnI") , oh V'"'-d liulrl IllV -Skill 

oniivi. Lull.--, lit IhMw null, iieti. Inn- 

A.Vu ,f luff l her 

filin' h R' ''"‘V Him 

LANCmviEK 
l'OI.YJEl ilNIC 

ASSIMANl | IBRAKfAN 

Intlud l.i i|.s 

•SSlf, r!*l . "WUhwx dwald ik uni- 
JSk 1 * L ,n0 1 haiicixd Ultra- 

u.1mV.hm.‘m r ’i.' IUl1 i* il" w>->defBH 

,un,t ' iWtllWB dlllk-s 

(u-'-. W .k IM h “fi V* IhlhtBHillun »cr. 
ilie. i, ill h.- intuit', -j 

niuc 'il.iu in 1 , 1 ' ri - " 1 , ,u l3 - 111,11 iw miBuai 

plus irmnlng incrumenik il appitiP'lulL'. 

•■NV *waii me chute 
Kulu 4kpena% on ngc nnd cx^lWfKc. 

hriilln-' pjriiuiln;, und upiili.uliun 
Wim. idnuiMhie hwB in niiixf-«r. ia„" 
(fiCBiri Pwi icchnic. 1 'iiurt Xircd 

ih°l V |il'il k'- 'mi , ^ -j" »>'■ Hppln-.ill.ini 
•nnnld be rumprd h> i.: M.ij-. IfTii 


the law society 

i I BRAKY 

RA wir ibi * ,;in « 

n£ n 3£2? oii-.fiftf.iH.itw— 

ins fnailah Limp, o? eyi 

B»fcssi 

aaa M w sW-W 
tejsf, t/z 

B' ldkll jpplk4lblBf l . bill) -eijil. 1,1 

fcw 1-iSV ‘i4 f / l " ie - 

. the UNIVERSITY of . 

' MANCHESTER ■ ' 

mam - hwii r ihjsini ss .snioor 

• 


; CHESHIRE - 

EULCAUON. C0MMITTLH i 

CRfiJlTE COLtLift OF PUUCAUON 
. IL.ICW# Rond, f.-int-c.. Utjgh .. " 

Ptjrtoiptl. Misi M j. p. ianm.^ M.’a 

i»5 I UTORpr ItNJ 

RIAN lUrOR fqiflil Or Wo 

lie. or fran. 


Hr Tk mu “ LlUiarlun- 

TOW*? «ir, n 

Middleton , st. ; gEorge 
■ college of education 

it 


NATIONAL CENTRAL 
I.IBK-VRY 

Al'I'f If A I If'Ni, iue iiiiiii'ii for puxii 
Ol I IKK. MIS (I I IlKs 1 1 ui 1,'diu u 1 1 |.l,l,i 

iil'd Jniik.il lihui. j.siM.mis ||u,e 

m.ij hi- lu rillier |lw Af.iultlik'itt 111 m- 
"Imii »u lhr liiierU'iidliif lii.isUiii M.iriini 
yil.ui mu n »eale iWhji |-> U.litli imkli, 
rtik-tei. 1 . di-pe u-ie lit i»n [kill- und riincu- 
Il"l1.il 1 llu ILIIki, [ Ik ■ il., S dill Week 110 
.Suiu*d4i ii.- ev.-riiiui Juiu-s 

Ai’plu.iiliuis. h, im Mat. in ihi lilt. 
i.iiI.iii, kl-.i l.-iiiil ( enual l|l’i:i,\. Sinn 
Ml eel. l.iudiilL. Will IIMI 

READING 

il i.iiuit 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 1 r i i.| • 

K! Af 11 Nl i I ul I I l.l ul 
Til II ruil HUY 

<l> f IIMUT.KI.il I Hill AKI AN’ i.iinlrid 
!•■ like iltjiuf Ml I iiIIii||. Ilium t I \. 
pein-nii m it iliii.ut kfriina mi cdiitu- 
riiin.il jii,ri|iiiii.,i itk-iiin hi- .ui -idi-un- 
Imle. 

S..kui ■ Al*' - LI.Mil'-l.*.u| > | M | minimi 
tlu.idliin iiitdi-i ri-iieu > 

«.-> ASMS I AN I I ll'.K LUJAN' H li.d 
nhuiilil hr l Ik I > il | llu nr In n .u ii.n C 
liiken l-mr II tsuniliiiiiiiiit ul i Ihmtt 
A, Ml. I'll lull 

-Sir lui t iMjii.ii.v-. ,vi mm mu tiulnl- 
mum ul u.l -Ii im (li.n.-kU I llu jirl:m i. 

I'llTItur put I kill it, .illd 1 1'Pllt [llluil 
form. Ii-Vu-I Hull v. III. Ii |i>isi i , ill! Mu. 
Jhli Irum lh-.- Ktiilslr.il. lUmrinu Lollcur 
“I , 1 ‘■ih'f’H'M . Klnn\ Ki.jJ. llendliiB 

JCCti 411 J, M'PUt .Ilf. Ml |iiini\ icimniihk 1 

nj ith M i). W.U 

ROAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

[ let nil, In re I kite. I.mdnu. s.l .in 
"Inn!, nl Aided l-r.inim .- 1 s.bMiilr 
Wunied III Si'pieiiin.t .— 

lik'd I I IIK All IAN lAl.Ai io 

•"ll HiU-IIBk ■ Uiirkln-i In'iirs e.in 
if iirninufd n< iiitr lull M-ltimi liiilui.it, 
Willi p.lt 

Applt |u ilie I k jdiiusin-s, tiilifn II) 
d.it, m| Ihi, -id.., I Is. in, n, 

ROYAL MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 

LIIIMIL--Uf.il 

Sl'i'l It MttINS .nr iti\kt. ,1 Iht iht 

PllM ,.| IlfSIOKIi Al IIIIKSHISN lu 
roniilli a .uUl.iiiKk 1 nl (In- M.illui 11.1,'lk. 
pilnini li.-iiiii is, i ii>ui.ilu>-(i m Mediiiii 

i uikciluii. in I ii‘iiUtii-!h i .,ii,ii, im. . 
,h"lll'l I'l.'l 1 1 al'li po..,-s, a guild ikn'fc. 

ii knmtlidiii ul I Him jiitl suii" e-.i'.iidiiie 
ill III, i nr il il h|UI|i«-i imJm I Mriaid-*i.‘iliiirl 
Would, how. 'Ll. Pi Ill'Ll! I<J Jill . indl- 

d.ilt xvi I Ii i,-k ■ 'Bl e>.|*, Hike. 1 he 

U|' |lll|ll, III, 111 IS I'lltl, M-iO ioi lltf'C |Hlt 

dlld Mould It ul I" Hit pul'll. .il !• -ii ul .1 

k.lluluillli Ml l|■|'l■■|-l| il, -Isle Hid |i. 1-svXI- 

lc*f l>Ht. 

H-ilS't Y.uiil.r in Mil ft i ix ih, i iinur ii.Mi* 
ht ills i„ Ll.'ihl L*t -ivntin auiiJiM 
lt> t|ii.ililltii|iuii-. iil'd r-.iv-.|kii.k- An.tngr- 
meni. nu.t i>, ■■■.•■!' I>u l-uuIiuuiii super- 
.inini.iiiiui m Miiu' in iitu’ii s.Ih-iiii-s 

Sl-l'Hi Jliufi- l.neoi Im h II Ii llu- iMbiX 

ul Iv.M idii,-n sin, Mill Iv lldlll,-..i'l l» 

Hu- I Kuril Medn il Niiciftt. 

• Hill Stitiuu I iliiirtniuh. I lib «|lK. 

Iiiiiii i.lu -ill Im IN. ' i-.ii Lit hr 

t'l'l.iillk il. I'll 4 r tliiult ul-'irtif -*111. 


THE llNIVERStn OF 
SIIEFFIFI.D 

III! I IKK AMS 

AWT It Al IflNS u'e Ihtikd I'uln 
111 INI lUlls IfKAIH'MIS ttllli |.r..lvs- 
"fuii.i 1 .iiMimtaliun- liti ii Plls I ul 
ASSIST AN) I IHU SIIIAN ISC' lie to 
Iti-.i'lfiM. *i.«m I A ilium. I'f.ft. mi iis siutti 
.ix I'ussibi. ih-u.ili'i. I'r.-tiuii. ex- 

peil.-utt m mi in tt'ilk -lilt' ill- 

ti i iicil ■ m in i panel* .Iksii-.nle Snlart 
mjs- ii. - nil h. in- hms u.,i. ii-. 

lii* in mui i- s s I* pii.tM.in 

l-Tiiin.-i p.iilUul..ix I ill- llr-tlxfiiu J" 

wIm-iii -tiplix mIIuiis tib-tt .uHts' ttKii the 

iljiMcs kind utkU'tv's i-l lt,u ulele's 

sluiidrl lv stld It, lu Mr, l «*•.(>. l)ii"W 
Itel I II * *1 Al 

BOROUGH OF 
SI'ENBOROUGII 

pi - in M i mu Lit \ 

APPI || AlHINS ll. IH.II"! In. I'lP 
l-l IS I Mf I IlillAMIAK > MKIYI l< |."d 
Mew Miihlli- lll-i.in nhli Ii wilt sll".|l. hr 
Ix-iult iri'lir. I'e- sill's wlm hi" il"t 
t'l skMUI-S-lid I’j'I II "I III- llhibie 
AssMtUiiu'it ! x iiiMauL'i'ia. wilt Ui ••*»l- 

Wksnl 

Mriliili' I ibi in t X|* 1 1' in i -i> nit 

I It. ivy f (in'll, V.likls llmeii Ikcil-C 
r». uni ii , 

Sul.UL. I llu 'I luifs S 4 . 1 I. I'l.Sl Ii. LI.Ms. 
depLUdlnit an tin ifilh -iiuiis und r\peM- 
•mr. . . 

l u, iin 1 i':iIIiliiI.us unt.iin.'iilf limit me 
fl-iniiiiili f thr <111111 Spiiihitriinw It ISlWIf 
f Ihi.nt. f.litkhr ilun. Suikshiti. W 
ttltiiin ■|iitlJi.-li"ii* tliimid he xt-nl h>- -nn 
Mm. l"in 

K. II. 1 iruRLlON* Tcttn r.lffk. 

INSTITirn* OF 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

al llu- 

(■n:\trniiy ui si.-ssi X 

L II AIL 1 1 111 Ii I IJlKAKIANS re-kiulird 
fin Miie piisi ui A'siscmr I ih*arljn <-n ihe 
wx.fr 1 t.-’JH hi iJ.tii'. pin. I'.SSI' 

I iullr< will Hit luili si «i iv ■t-ifunll'i'ii *htl 
ciiliiiMPr'hui. hui flier,- nr urr*"iunliur* 
lui .pec lull srd <rt>tiinier.r Uluii wu'S. .sobu- 

fulillliiicllt w i'll FiHihmi a-i'c ilnkitl di'Cu ■ 
mcnis ,imi LiTi.dlcdiie 111 spjilsli uiJk'r 

(iennin bill he .idd.d id .-rti.ig,. 

Aism.'iiluil’ in biiiiuu. sltli I'Jino 
MUI uddr.ss-s ul l -'il fklmt ■. slwiild he 
keni hi lull M:ji . Ill’ll, in ilia I.Ihrurl.iP. 
loxilim: ui fliivli'liintiii MmlkS 
f uhrn Kidldlnii I .ilntei, hrighlun. DNI 
9RU. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
’I ORB AY 

L1BKAMA SLKVItl! 

SnUi'iiit 4n'.li'ird rtivri rt .nil i'd 

K i post ui I- HINT ASSISI AN T- MjiuuIuII 
anch -lihfbft Mndenit euain'e 
Pari II in Ini. Will he s intid. r< J SihJJ 
atlthm f.Ihru'Uin.' t. -lr i«:i> it- II.*'* 
per MiHum ttllfl tl.clirlJ r-iliil JC.krdlBi 
Is, uliallllkji ."Us jih I txl'.'ieikr , . 

rurihri JsIhIIs If.inr 'he • fUrnua" 
Ill'.-iildili. teul'.l lih. irv. iLBitnaiOii 
Hiii.d, Ttuiipu). t lu- 11.11 fl'iit lu' uopu- 
Lplllins tid Mii\. lU h. __ 

' COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
TYNEMOUTH. 

l.l UK .SHUN IrlPVL fMINT 
LlftH AKI.XN DeLbiilcil .md f . ‘ 
till SerslLCpi uaii'-ed.. l.r.iUC il/lll 

I'll Apriul-rw un qn.iiiirciiimw. ntlnlmim 
H.I7H Hn klA7« fn. I. A MJBj *' r 
cunltilcni. New icrtlse lu Is detC'ndjy 
rutlht, ulTuiI-. unit mndlllVV 
frfint li'iKiiiUh L ihr-lli.n. I rnlrul LW.i'l 
II-.'WH# M»<el. Npifh Shield 1 

I RIX, fi. HIM K. Inwn Llerk. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Ot HARWICH 


Df fumllijrlii hUb OF t !■* Ibt. 

BrS]) *oula be M i.p- ■•iimniN Ss-ci* 

.scale Ll .240 hi. (Ilf to il. 1 !*. -J JIJ J"? 
ry*si 0 Jijl> t-f nuntlf. hi iB« 

Libnriao I|e4*r. .’.I.; 

:j‘ Vlirlhe*- ppr.lduUM. iro-V^M- 




Public end U 
Appoinim; ; 


Of IKto fj*. 


•WWP'SS 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES ac 


a upQinisd 'o' thte new post will bo leaponuble lor 
I md development of all library services within tho Poly- 
ri *'■! »e ■ member ol Ihe Academic Board. Candidates 
M graduates, with appropriate prolesslonal exponence. 

: (1,012 by 285 lo C3.3B2 per attnum. ^ 

[Wbculate end forma of application moy be obtained from 
el Administrative Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic. Cheeler 
Sjtdfrland. and should be returned not later ihnn two weeks 
MMisnce of this adveMlaemenl. 


MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Commerce 

Arplfutiona ere invited for ilia fnl lowing pod : 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

LECTURER 11 (2 posts) (Ref. C/9) 

i nun be suitably nualifl.’U lo (each within one of the 
affect Odds: Ctassfricaiion mnl Calologiiiiiy. The l.lbrary 
au ibould be Chencml Librarians wills gonJ experience, 
of ■ University Depree (particularly in Ihe TiiTst uf Ihu 
toco) taild bo an advantage. 

Salary Scale i £1,127— {2,417 

h Ktfeh ud application form obtainable from : T hc S'erietarj, 
.Wat Pshlifeak) Lower Ormond Sired, All Sain ft, ATanrbesler 
HI, HxMB.'ompfgteil forms should bo rvturni-J by I May, iy70. 
frttfcfatm aiuuber. 
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Library 

Clerk-Typist 

Young lady, 18-21. Accurate 
typing is essential and some 
1 0 * Levels, including English 
Language, are desirable. Work 
includes abstraction and circ- 
ulation of information, typing, 
fllingand photocopying. Please 
write :. Staff Manager, 35, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— LIBRARIES DIVISION 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

&z g *zr' 435 - c, - M ° per annum - • 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

<C,JMM1 ' 665 par an, ’ uro 

n a f n !? , .in-i -° al i A iT 51 be Cha "='«'l Librarians : for 
nd c a e , ah ° uld ho *d at least Part 1 of the Library 

A«rh°r!?i IOn nt X k mr !f on ' Point of enlf V t0 lha 9 rad © in 

each case will be dependent upon qualifications and ex- 
Sm u C 5 : pr S 0r68a bB y° nc > ‘he bar (El ,435) In Post B 
Librarian 8nd8nt UP ° n lflB ho,der bacomlng a Chartered 

Details and application tormB (returnable within fourteen 
Rnu S c t,k B *‘ r f 1 appearance of this advertisement from 
Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Centra! Library, 
Manor Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. y 

T. M. H. SCOTT, Principal Chief Officer. 
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MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 



SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Manchester Business School Library lias a vacancy for a 
senior library assistant from 1st July, 1970. Candidates 
should have qualifications in Librarianship. Salary within 
the scale £1,045 to £1,695. 

Application forms available, with further details, from the 
Administrative Officer, Manchester Business School, 26/28 
Hilton Street, Manchester Ml 2FE, should be returned by 
21st May. 


ABERDEEN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 

ApnlL-aiiiuu arc Invlicd fur ilie above poll, which curries with it re- 
BpQiitfblllly for llw cr|iani\ul(on and dev u lupine n( of the Cullcue Library. 




I ronmin Graduates £2. 180 a £83— £2.890 x «0— £3,250 

Ordinary CJraduutei £2.085 £73— £2,610 :< £80-£2^30 
Basic Scnlo £ 1 .893 f 63— £1,960 >: £70 — £2,590 

fdudnfl may to given for experience. Tho succokTuI applicant will to 
ex pec led to lake lip duly os soon as nojjlblo oftcr Isi Sepiembor, 1970. 
Further Information and farms of iippHcaifon may to obtained ITom Ito 
Collegs Sccreiory, Aberdeen Col lege of education. Hilton Place, Aberdeen. 
AU9 I PA. with whom all applications should be lodged not later than 
-Saturday, 16th May, 1970. 

JAMES SCOTLAND, PRINCIPAL 


Cheshire County Council I 



Applications aro invited from 
chartered librarians for the 
above post at the Aisager 
Branch Library within Grade 
APJV (£1^7541,800). 
Application form and details 
from Ihe Director, Libraries 
and Museums, 91, Hoole 
Road, Chester, CH2 3NO, to 
whom applications should be 
sent by the 7th May, 1970. ' 
Applications already received 
for this 1 post will be con- 
sidered. ' . 


UNIVERSITY OF 

OULU 

Department of English 
Applications are invited for n 

LECTURESHIP 

which will be effective from 
September 1. The candidate 
should have a good degree 
In English. Tbo lecturer 
will be expected to teach 
both English, literature and 
language on all ieveb, The 
salaiy will bo about £2,100 
P- a - - 

Applications with the names 
or three referees should be 
addressed lo Professor 0.:R. 
Reuter, Department of Eng- 
lish, - University of Oulu, 
Torikaiu : 23, Oulu, Finland. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
to the Polytechnic 

Applications are inviled for the above 
newly crealed post from September 1st. 
1970. Candidates should be highly 
qualified Librarians with a University 
Degree and considerable administrative 
experience. Salary— Head of Depart- 
ment Grade IV under the current Burn- 
ham Report— E3,022-£3,362. The closing 
date for applications is 8th May 1970. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
Ihe Deputy Director (Staffing). 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic, 
Beaconalde, Stafford. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

POLYTECHNIC 


WESTMINSTER 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

rUnivcrxIty of London) 




Vacancy — 22nd luna. 

Application* inviled from char- 
tered librarian*. 

FtperleiiiM in a medical or olltar 
special library an advantage. 
Salary within (he scale : £1.585- 
£2,045 plus thfi London Weigh ling. 
Mccnberdiip uf F.S.S.U. 

Applications with names and 


y j 

Wexhnlniter Medical .School, 

17 Horirfirrv Road, 
London, S.W.I. 

Cloving dale : Friday, I si May. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 
College oi Art and 
Design Library 

Applications are invited from 
iMitdidaici wllh suitable library 
experience fora full-lime post os 


of Ar|. “"4 Lterign. Now Corpora 
reef, uirm Ingham, 4/ and 


w. H. suith a son 

The Corporate Planning Dtps it- 
menl al Mead Office TMtitoa an 
Ufomuuton/ArchlTci Offietr, Tho 
Archives are already In being i - bdt 
(ho Infonzmikm Centre' has only 
recently been started and needs 


building lip. 

Applicants mart haye had library 
experience in a commercial Ifb- 
raty. Including some Tcnowlcdge 
of uie ire* of Maliitics. Also oome 
Secieiarial eiperionce would be. nii 
tidvanugo, Saltcy dependent ort 
quallficaUatis/cxportence but will 
probably bt In ibe bracket of 
£1,400/11 ,800. . 

Please write In confidence wUh full 
delollt af eaperlcnce, tjuiliffcaiitmi. 
Bio., ip The Staff Manager, W. H, 
&iitli ft Son Ltd., Strand Hook, 
Portugal Stmt,. London, M 76-1776 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OP CROYDON 
Application* arc invited far 
posts HS 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

Salary scale: £1,010— £1,435 
including London Weighting 
(Librarians barred scale). 
Commencing salary according 
lo experience and quafiflen- 
lions. 

Farther pnniailftrs and appil- 
calion forms from the Cliicf 
Librarian, Cemral Library, 
Katharine Street, Croydon, 
CR9 1ET. Closing dale 7lb 
May. 


uNivERsrrY of siirung 

TWO LECTURESHIPS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ApplicaKoua ana Inviled Tor ilie 
nbOYO posls. Prciuiimc: will bo 
given to Candida les who lave 
specialised in tin Drama fJicobtnn 
and tor Modern) or In I9|h-20lb . 
century literature. 

Salary on the scale £1,210 by £115 
(14) so £2,850 ,)«r annum p)n» 
F.S.S.U. 

Furlhor parilvulurs may be Oh Inin cd 
from Ilie Deputy Secretary. fl’-T-S.). 
University of Stirling. •Stirling., to 
tvhnm nr 1*1 leal foot should be senf 
by b Mey, 1970. , ■ 


assified Advertisements : 

^.Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
wo follpwigg headings : i,‘. 

, Other Categories . . i; -i 







Boob and Prints . 
literary . . ■ C 
■y / • TyphlB Services ; 

: - Per?o*ial t : . 

ForS^eaudWftnied| 


Researchers 

Lectures & Meetings . - 
Educational bourses • 

GpJns and Medal Collecting 
Tbdrtrts ^AExWbltl?# 
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London, TeVQI-23fr2QQ0 «tt, M0. . 'C ?’* y. •: * :_•••. CC iyj 
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